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AMERICAN RIGHTS ON THE HIGH SEAS 


N the note to Germany the voice of the American 

nation is heard in no uncertain tones. The note, in 

accordance with diplomatic custom, is signed with 

the name of the Secretary of State; it is no secret 
that it was composed by the President himself. But in 
its clear and vigorous pronouncements, it is neither the 
one official nor the other that speaks—it is the American 
people. 

We print the note in full on another page. For it must 
become an historical document. It is the first formal 
attempt to place in true perspective the rights of neu- 
tral travelers upon the high seas under the new condi- 
tions of maritime warfare established by the invention 
and development of the sea-going submarine. 

The note is clear: nothing but wilfulness could mis- 
understand its meaning. It is courteous: no less so be- 
cause its courtesy has a razor edge. It is irresistible in 
its logic: the case is proved to the hilt. It is restrained: 
it breathes no threat, imputes no motive. It is firm: 
there is no room for question that the will and the power 
of the American nation reénforce its determination. 

The case which the note sets forth is, in briefest 
form, and largely in the language of the note itself, 
this: 

American. citizens act within their indisputable rights 
in taking their ships, and in traveling, wherever their 
legitimate business calls them upon the high seas. 

The lives of non-combatants, whether they be of neu- 
tral citizenship or citizens of one of the nations at war, 
cannot lawfully or rightfully be put in jeopardy by the 
capture or destruction of an unarmed merchantmean of 
any nationality. 

It has been shown by the events of the past few weeks 
that it is a practical impossibility to employ subma- 
rines in the destruction of commerce without disregard- 
ing these fundamental principles. 

The officers of a submarine cannot practically visit a 
merchantman at sea and examine her papers and cargo. 

The submarine cannot practically make a prize of her 
and take or send her into port. 

It cannot sink her without leaving her crew and all 
on board of her to the mercy of the sea in her small 
boats. 

Because of the limitations of the submarine, there- 
fore, it is manifestly impossible to use it against mer- 
chantmen without an inevitable violation of many sacred 
principles of justice and humanity. 

For these reasons, the American Government confi- 


dently expects that the Imperial German Government 
will disavow the acts of its naval authorities in the case 
of the “Falaba,” the “Cushing,” the “Gulflight” and the 
“Lusitania,” will make reparation, so far as reparation 
is possible for injuries which are without measure, and 
will take immediate steps to prevent the recurrence of 
similar acts subversive of the accepted principles of 
warfare. 

There is no escape for Germany from the conclusions 
of the American note. Because the capital ships of its 
navy are kept in harbor by the menace of the Allied 
fleets Germany has found it impossible to war against 
the merchant shipping of her enemies except with sub- 
marines. Because of the limitations of the submarine— 
its vulnerability, the narrowness of. its accommodations 
and the smallinesss of its crew—it has been found im- 
practicable for it to deal with a merchant ship in con- 
formity with the universally accepted rules of mari- 
time warfare. Therefore Germany has taken it upon 
itself.to change the rules. By so doing it has assumed 
the prerogative of violating at will the indisputable 
rights of neutral citizens. 

Germany now knows that the American nation, the 
greatest of the neutral powers, will not countenance or 
submit to such ruthless violations of the rights of its 
citizens. It is now for Germany to choose. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has behind him the unani- 
mous approval of a united nation, With calmness and 
deliberation, without haste or heat, he has pointed out 
to the German nation the way that it must go if it is 
still desirous of preserving the relations of perfect har- 
mony and undoubted friendship so long maintained 
with the American people. Germany must forsake its 
illegal and unrighteous warfare upon non-combatants 
upon the high seas, must return to an honorable ob- 
servance of the rules of maritime warfare unquestioned 
among civilized peoples. Only “prompt and enlightened 
action in this vital matter” will satisfy the Government 
and people of the United States. 

This nation is not prepared “to omit any word or any 
act necessary to the performance of its sacred duty of 
maintaining the rights of the. United States and its citi- 
zens, and of safeguarding their free exercise and en- 
joyment.” 

Secure in the justice of its cause, confident in the 
righteousness of its demands, the American people 
awaits with high hope but with unflinching determina- 
nation the word and the deed of Germany. 


A TASK FOR THE THIRTY-FIVE NEUTRALS 


HE sinking of the “Lusitania” is militarism at its 

worst. It simply means that in war all laws, even 
moral ones, are abrogated, or as Livy exprest it, Inter 
arma leges silent. To the American people it should be 
the final and conclusive demonstration of what war in- 
evitably leads to. 

The question at issue between Germany and the 
United States does not involve our national honor. Even 
if it does we ought never go to war for national honor 
alone, any more than we should kill a man who insults 
us on the street. 

The fundamental question is this: Has Germany the 


right to change the common law of nations without the 
consent of the rest? If she has then one nation can exer- 
cize supreme legislative authority over the rest of the 
world—a pretension which no sovereign nation will for 
a moment tolerate. That raises the most serious question 
that has confronted the American people since the Civil 
War. In view of this President Wilson should forthwith 
call a conference of the thirty-five neutral nations at 
Washington, to sit in continuous session until the war 
is over. 

It is of supreme importance that the conference be 
called immediately, and if possible before Germany re- 
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plies to our note. Of course, if Germany accedes to our 
demands that one situation is cleared up. The confer- 
ence. can then take up the larger questions arising out 
of the war, such as the rights and duties of neutrals, 
the terms of peace and the basis of a lasting peace. The 
Independent made this suggestion the week the war 
broke out and it is essentially the same plan as proposed 
by the Chicago Peace Conference of last February, and 
of the International Woman’s Congress held at The 
Hague the end of April. 

If Germany refuses, however, to make reparation for 
the loss of lives and property destroyed on the high seas 
in contravention of international law and morality, and 
to give pledges against the recurrence of these outrages, 
then there is likely to be a white hot demand from vari- 
ous influential sections of the American people for war. 
Just how great that will be nobody of course can pre- 
dict. If then the conference of the neutrals has been 
called, the United States Government can refuse to pre- 
cipitate its action until the whole matter is laid before 
the neutrals for consideration and joint action. 

This will accomplish two great purposes. 

First. It will give time for reason to reassert itself. 
Certainly the American people should never resort to 
war to combat the evils of militarism unless in absolute 
calmness and as a last resort. 

Second. It will raise the issue from a personal quar- 
rel between two nations to the plane of international 
law and morality. 

Assuming the conference will consider the issue, it 


-would then either come to some agreement as to the 


course of action to be pursued or not. If not then the 
case would be just where it was before. But time would 
have elapsed, and whatever action the United States 
then found it necessary to take would be taken in the 
tight of reason and only because all else had failed. 

It is more than ‘likely, however, that the conference 
would come to a substantial agreement as to what course 
to take. And if in the meantime Germany had not come 
to her senses or made some acceptable counter-proposals, 
the neutral nations would doubtless not find insuperable 
difficulties in agreeing to put economic pressure upon her 
and that would injure her far more than the use of force. 

For if Germany was made an outlaw nation and the 
neutrals ceased all intercourse with her, that would put 
a ring around her that would very nearly strangle her. 
Even if Germany should declare war on all the neutrals 
in retaliation, it would make no especial difference. 

If the United States, however, does not call such a 
conference of the neutrals and attempts to settle her 
dispute with Germany alone, we may be at war with her 
before we know it. It is not impossible that such an 
eventuality would be not entirely distasteful to Ger- 
many. For we could not do her the slightest harm in a 
military sense for six months, and in the meantime we 
would be raising and equipping an army of one million 
or more soldiers, who would require the product of all 
our ammunition factories for their equipment and sup- 
ply. The cutting off of the export of ammunition to the 
Allies at this moment might weaken them much more 
now than the support of a United States army would 
aid them later. 

There can never be objection to exerting economic or 
physical force to uphold international law agreed upon 
by nations in convention assembled. But for one nation 


to use force against another unless first attacked, or 
until after diplomacy, mediation, commissions of in- 
quiry, arbitration and economic pressure have failed is 
generally unjust and frequently tyrannous, for a liti- 
gant is seldom the best judge of the justice of its own 
contentions. 

Let President Wilson, then, call immediately all the 
thirty-five neutral nations together. It is worth noting 
that should they act in concert they would hold the bal- 
ance of power in men and warships between the two 
groups of belligerents. If we wait until the United States 
becomes involved it may then be too late. 








THE BRYCE REPORT ON GERMAN OUTRAGES 


OTHING quite like the “Report of the Committee 

on Alleged German Outrages Appointed by His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government and Presided Over by 
the Right Hon. Viscount Bryce, O. M., Formerly Brit- 
ish Ambassador at Washington,” has been given to the 
public in any generation. 

The Assyrians, if we may believe their own record of 
“frightfulness,” were guilty of wickedness as unspeak- 
able as the cruelties that have been reported upon in 
Belgian, French and English official papers. But per- 
haps none of the nations that suffered at the hands of 
Assyria took the trouble to make an official inquiry upon 
specific instances of atrocity; and since Assyria was put 
out of business by the growing power of civilized peo- 
ples that did not find it necessary to terrify the world by 
skinning non-combatants alive, there have been no facts 
to report comparable to the hideous array now passed 
upon by the as judicially minded and otherwise in- 
tellectually competent board of inquiry as could have 
been picked for such a task from the English-speaking 
people of the world. 

Addrest in fact to the neutral nations, as in form to 
the first Lord of His Majesty’s Treasury, this report 
will have its widest circulation and its profoundest in- 
fluence in America. Viscount Bryce, Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher are known here personally 
to a wide circle of our most thoughtful citizens, and 
generally thru printed works that have had an almost 
unexampled circulation. The other membérs of the com- 
mission—Sir Edward Clarke, Sir Alfred Hopkinson and 
Mr. Harold Cox—are gentlemen in all ways qualified to 
share with Viscount Bryce and Sir Frederick Pollock 
in so responsible a task. Their findings will be accepted 
by the open-minded as the closest approximation to the 
truth of history that is humanly possible. No one who 
values his own reputation for intellectual integrity and 
moral sobriety will henceforth deny that the charge of 
wanton inhumanity—monstrous, ingenious, unsparing 
—has been proven against the ravagers of Belgium and 
the invaders of France. In village after village non- 
combatants by hundreds, without discrimination of age 
or sex, have been put to death, often with fiendish tor- 
ture, without so much as the shadow of evidence of any 
guilt to condemn them; little children and the aged have 
been butchered like cattle in shambles; women of every 
age from young girlhood up have been ravished. 

In all centuries outrages have been an incident of 
war, and no nation has been guiltless. This humiliating 
fact admitted has no bearing upon the present case 
against the German Government. For, as Viscount Bryce 
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rightly insists, the overshadowing fact among all the 
data here presented is the amazing evidence that the 
atrocities reviewed have been committed in pursuance 
of a deliberate policy planned and executed by the Ger- 
man Government. It has not been a case of soldiers 
“getting out of hand.” The deeds of which they are con- 
victed have been' committed under orders, direction and 
supervision. This is the crowning infamy. 

The impression that this report will leave upon the 
minds of men will not be a phenomenon of a day, or of 
‘a generation. It will sink deep and deeper as years go 
by. Things occur in human history that never are, never 
can be, effaced. Ages from now, the bitterness of con- 
flict will be forgotten and forgiveness will have healed 
the minds of the warring nations. But never, so long as 
language is used, can Germany obliterate the branding 
cipher that she has written into her own great name. 
So long as words are spoken, “German” will awaken the 
emotions of abhorrence and of infinite regret that are 
awakened by “Assyrian” and “Hun.” 








AN UNFORTUNATE LETTER 
ECRETARY BRYAN has been in conference with 
ex-Governor Fort and our Minister to Hayti about 

the failure of the Fort Commission to convince Hayti’s 
President that his country’s interests would be served 
by the establishment of such a fiscal protectorate as 
has existed for several years, by treaty agreement, in 
Santo Domingo. That failure was unfortunate and even 
deplorable. If the proposed agreement had been reached, 
the United States would have had a naval base at the 
port of Mole St. Nicholas, near the path of four-fifths 
of the Panama Canal traffic, and Hayti, with her cus- 
toms receipts under guard, might have escaped the tor- 
ment of chronic revolution. Her immediate necessities 
would have been satisfied by a New York loan, and 
eventually her debts would have been paid. 

But her Government turned away from the Fort 
Commission and sought the aid of France. This was 
promptly given, with a loan and that formal recognition 
of the new President which the Government at Wash- 
ington had withheld. Germany and Italy hastened to 
join France in the expression of international courtesy 
which gave European powers a dominating influence in 
the republic. 

Has it ever occurred to Mr. Bryan that this rejection 
of our Government’s proposition may have been due to 
the memorable letter which he sent to Mr. Vick, the 
American Receiver of Customs in Santo Domingo, and 
to the character of our recent diplomatic representation 
in the adjoining republic of Santo Domingo? We quote 
once more a part of that letter, which was published 
during the investigation of charges against Minister 
Sullivan: 

Can you let me know what positions you have at your 
disposal with which to reward deserving Democrats? When- 
ever you desire a suggestion from me, in regard to a man 
for any place there, call on me. You have had enough ex- 
perience in politics to know how valuable workers are when 


the campaign is on, and how difficult it is to find suitable 
rewards for all the deserving. 


Mr. Vick removed none of his fourteen faithful and 
competent American subordinates—whose salaries were 
paid by the Dominican Government—but after his resig- 
nation several of them were displaced by men from 
Mr. Bryan’s state. 


Is it not conceivable that disgust and hostility excited 
by this indication of our State Department’s policy con- 
cerning the administration of fiscal protectorates led 
Hayti’s President to turn his back to the Fort Commis- 
sion and look for help elsewhere? 








THE WAR PARTY IN AUSTRALIA 


HE victory of the Laborites in the recent elections 

in the state of South Australia shows a political 
alignment which seems strange to those of other lands. 
In the United States and England the labor unions have 
been decidedly anti-militaristic. In France they had 
before the war become so pacifistic as to advocate a 
general strike and mutiny on the outbreak of hostilities, 
tho when the time came they abandoned these ideals 
and rallied to the support of the Government. 

But in Australia the Labor party is regarded as the 
military party because it has been most urgent in advo- 
cating the creation of an Australian army and navy. It 
was a Labor Government that in 1911 put into effect the 
defense scheme drawn up by Lord Kitchener and im- 
posed a system of compulsory military training upon 
all of the boys and young men of the commonwealth 
from the age of thirteen to the age of twenty-six. When 
the war broke out last August an electoral campaign 
was in progress, and it seemed likely that the Liberal 
party would be returned to power in the federal parlia- 
ment. But the war changed the aspect of affairs. The 
people felt that this was no time to entrust the govern- 
ment to a party suspected of lukewarmness in the na- 
tional defense, or at least of a reluctance to spend money 
for that purpose, so the election went strongly Labor, 
and now Mr. Fisher as Premier and Mr. Pearce as Min- 
ister of Defense are in charge of the Commonwealth 


Government and the forces trained under the system . 


they established four years ago are being employed in 
the attack on Constantinople. The Liberal party is now 
quite as patriotic as the Labor, and Australians of all 
classes and politics have rallied enthusiastically to the 
defense of the Empire. 


OUR BARGAIN IN ALASKA 


NCLE SAM has enough Yankee blood in him to be 

shrewd at a bargain, but he never made a better 
one than in 1867, when he bought Alaska for $7,200,000. 
But how the people laughed at “Seward’s Folly.” How 
Congress scolded at the waste of public money in the 
purchase of icebergs. The price was at that time gener- 
ally regarded as so excessive that it has since been sur- 
mised that it was intended partly as a recompense for 
the visit of the Russian fleet to Boston just at the mo- 
ment when England seemed likely to espouse the cause 
of the Confederacy. 

But Alaska has paid for itself seventy times over. It 
has given to the world more than half a billion dollars’ 
worth of natural products and its stores are by no 
means exhausted. The timid suggestion that Alaskan 
streams had been reported to show “color” was made 
the target of some of the brightest wits on the floor of 
Congress. But we have taken out of Alaska since then 
$250,000,000 worth of gold besides some other items 
worth mentioning, such as, fish, $183,000,000; seal skins, 
$65,000,000, and copper, $20,000,000. 

President Roosevelt was doubtless oversanguine when 
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he prophesied that Alaska would in a few years from markets by our commercial rivals we have some “home 
this time have a population equal to Norway. The popu- markets” of our own which we can develop in Alaska, 
lation is in fact not increasing, but the 65,000 people the Philippines and the West Indies. The experience of 
who live there, natives and whites, taken together, buy Uncle Sam confirms the common saying that real estate 
more goods from the United States than the 336,000,000 anywhere—except town lots—is a safe investment in 
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of China, So even tho we should be shut out of Chinese the long run. 




















THE FULL TEXT OF THE NOTE TO GERMANY 


In view of the recent acts of the 
German authorities in violation of 
American rights on the high seas, 
which culminated in the torpedoing 
and sinking of the British steamship 
“Lusitania” on May 7, 1915, by which 
over one hundred American citizens 
lost their lives, it is clearly wise and 
desirable that the Government of the 
United States and the Imperial Ger- 
man Government should come _ to 
a clear and full understanding as 
to the grave situation which has re- 
sulted. 

The sinking of the British passenger 
Steamer “Falaba” by a German sub- 
marine on March 28, thru which Leon 
C. Thrasher, an American citizen, was 
drowned; the attack on April 28 on 
the American vessel “Cushing” by a 
German aeroplane; the torpedoing on 
May 1 of the American vessel “Gul- 
flight” by a German submarine, as a 
result of which two or more American 
citizens met their death, and, finally, 
the torpedoing and sinking of the 
steamship “Lusitania,” constitute a 
series of events which the Government 
of the United States has observed 
with growing concern, distress and 
amazement. 

Recalling the humane and enlight- 
ened attitude hitherto assumed by the 
Imperial German Government in mat- 
ters of international right, and par- 
ticularly with regard to the freedom of 
the seas; having learned to recognize 
the German views and the German in- 
fluence in the field of international ob- 
ligation as always engaged upon the 
side of justice and humanity; and 
having understood the instructions of 
the Imperial German Government to 
its naval commanders to be upon the 
same plane of humane action pre- 
scribed by the naval codes of other na- 
tions, the Government of the United 
States was loath to believe—it cannot 
now bring itself to believe—that these 
acts, so absolutely contrary to the 
rules, the practises and the spirit of 
modern warfare, could have the coun- 
tenance or sanction of that great Gov- 
ernment. It feels it to be its duty, 
therefore, to address the Imperial Ger- 
man Government concerning them with 
utmost frankness and in the earnest 
hope that it may not be mistaken in 
expecting action on the part of the 
Imperial German Government which 
will correct the unfortunate impres- 
sions which have been created and 
vindicate onee more the position of 
that Government with regard to the 
sacred freedom of the seas. 

The Government of the United 
States has been apprised that the Im- 
perial German Government considered 
themselves to be obliged by the ex- 
traordinary circumstances of the pres- 
ent war and the measures adopted by 
their adversaries in seeking to cut Ger- 
many off from all commerce, to adopt 
methods of retaliation which go much 
beyond the ordinary methods of war- 
fare at sea, in the proclamation of a 
war zone from which they have warned 
neutral ships to keep away. This Gov- 
ernment has already taken occasion to 
inform the Imperial German Govern- 
ment that it cannot admit the adoption 
of such measures or such a warning 
of danger to operate as in any degree 
an abbreviation of the rights of Amer- 





ican shipmasters or American citizens 
bound on lawful errands as _ passen- 
gers on merchant ships of belligerent 
nations; and that it must hold the Im- 
perial German Government to a strict 
accountability for any infringement of 
those rights, intentional or accidental. 
It does not understand the Imperial 
German Government to question those 
rights. It assumes, on the contrary, 
that the Imperial German Government 
accept, as of course, the rule that the 
lives of non-combatants, whether they 
be of neutral cftizenship or citizens of 
one of the nations at war, cannot law- 
fully or rightfully be put in jeopardy 
by the capture or destruction of an un- 
armed merchantman, and _ recognize 
also, as all other nations do, the ob- 
ligation to take the usual precaution 
of visit and search to ascertain wheth- 
er a suspected mechantman is in fact 
of belligerent nationality or is in fact 
carrying contraband of war under a 
neutral flag. 

The Government of the United 
States, therefore, desires to call the 
attention of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment with the utmost earnestness 
to the fact that the ob‘ection to their 
present method of attack against trade 
of their enemies lies in the.practical 
impossibility of ong submarines 
in the destruction of commerce without 
disregarding those rules of fairness, 
reason, justice and humanity which all 
modern opinion regards as imperative. 
It is practically impossible for the of- 
ficers of a submarine to visit a mer- 
chantman at sea ang examine her pa- 
pers and cargo. legs practically im- 
possible for them to make a prize of 
her ; they cannot sink her without leav- 
ing her crew-and all on board of her 
to the mercy of the sea in her small 
boats. These facts, it is understood, 
the Imperial German Government ad- 
mit. We are informed that in the in- 
stances of which we have spoken time 
enough for even that poor measure of 
safety was not given, and in at least 
two of the cases cited not so much as 
a warning was received. Manifestly the 
submarine cannot be used against mer- 
chantmen, as the last few weeks have 
shown, without an inevitable violation 
of many sacred principles of justice 
and humanity. 

American citizens act within their 
indisputable rights in taking their 
ships and in traveling wherever their 
legitimate business calls them upon 
the high seas, and exercize those rights 
in what should be the well-justified 
confidence that their lives will not be 
endangered by acts done in clear vio- 
lation of universally acknowledged in- 
ternational obligations, and certainly 
in the confidence that their own Gov- 
ernment will sustain them in the ex- 
ercize of their rights. 

There was recently published in the 
newspapers of the United States, I re- 
ge to inform the Imperial German 

overnment, a formal warning, pur- 
porting to come from the Imperial 
German Embassy at Washington, ad- 
drest to the people of the United 
States, and stating, in effect, that any 
citizen of the United States who ex- 
ercized his right of free travel upon 
the seas would do so at his peril if his 
journey should take him within the 
zone waters within which the Impe- 





rial German Navy was using subma- 
rines against the commerce of Great 
Britain and France, notwithstanding 
the respectful but very earnest protest 
of his government, the Government of 
the United States. I do not refer to 
this for the purpose of calling the at- 
tention of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment at this time to the surprizing 
irregularity of a communication from 
the Imperial German Embassy at 
Washington addrest to the people of 
the United States thru the newspapers, 
but only for the purpose of Larne | 
out that no warning that an unlawfu 
and inhumane act will be committed 
can possibly be accepted as an excuse 
or palliation for that act or as an 
abatement of the responsibility for its 
commission. 

Long acquainted as this Govern- 
ment has been with the character of 
the Imperial Government and with the 
high principles of equity by which 
they have in the past been actuated 
and guided, the Government of the 
United States cannot believe that the 
commanders of the vessels which com- 
mitted these acts of lawlessness did s0 
except under a misapprehension of the 
orders issued by the Imperial German 
naval authorities. It takes it for grant- 
ed that, at least within the practical 
possibilities of every such case, the 
commanders even of submarines were 
expected to do nothing that would in- 
volve the lives of non-combatants or 
the safety of neutral ships, even at the 
cost of failing of their object of cap- 
ture or destruction. It confidently ex- 
pects, therefore, that the Imperial 
German Government will disavow the 
acts of which the Government of the 
United States complains, that they 
will make reparation, so far as repara- 
tion is possible for injuries which are 
without measure, and that they will 
take immediate steps to prevent the 
recurrence of anything so obviously 
subversive of the principles of war- 
fare for which the Imperial German 
Government have in the past so wise- 
ly and so firmly contended. ‘ 

The Government and people of the 
United States look to the Imperial 
German Government for just, prompt 
and enlightened action in this vital 
matter with the greater confidence be- 
cause the United States and Ger- 
many are bound together not only by 
special ties of friendship, but also by 
the explicit. stipulations of the Treaty 
of 1898 between the United States and 
the Kingdom of Prussia. 

Expressions of regret and offers of 
reparation in the case of the destruc- 
tion neutral ships sunk by mistake, 
while they may satisfy international 
obligations, if no loss of life results, 
cannot justify or excuse a practise the 
natural and necessary effect of which 
is to subject the neutral nations and 
neutral persons to new and immeas- 
urable risks. 

The Imperial German Government 
will not expect the Government of the 
United States to omit any word or any 
act necessary to the performance of 
its sacred duty of maintaining the 
rights of the United States and its 
citizens and of safeguarding their free 
exercize and enjoyment. 

(Signed) Bryan. 
May 13, 1915. 
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The “Lusitania” The note of President 
Case Wilson, which we pub- 
: lish in full, is received 
both in this country and in England 
with general satisfaction and is regard- 
ed as an able diplomatic document. The 
Westminster Gazette, for instance, says 
that the American note to Germany is 
“the greatest event of this war from al) 
humane and moral points of view. 
Nothing can be as before when the most 
powerful of neutrals has definitely tak- 
en its stand . . . on the common law of 
nations which requires that the life of 
non-combatants, whether neutral or bel- 
ligerent, shall be respected in sea war- 
fare.” 

On May 10 the German Government 
sent thru Count Bernstorff a message 
expressing “the deepest sympathy for 
the loss of lives,” but maintaining that 
responsibility rested upon the British 
Government since Germany had offered 
to stop submarine warfare in case Eng- 
land abandoned her plan of starving 
the civilian population of Germany. 
The message concludes: 

A recent declaration made to the British 
Parliament by the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary in answer to a question by Lord 
Charles Beresford said that at the present 


practically all British merchant vessels 
were armed and provided with 


tania” by wireless from the Admiralty, 
and he added: 

The shocking exception of the “Lusi- 
tania” should not divert the House of 
Commons and the country from the fact 
that Great Britain’s entire seaport trade 
has been carried on without appreciable 
loss. The general principle regarding the 
providing an escort is that merchant traffic 
must look after itself, subject to the gen- 
eral arrangements of the Admiralty, and 
there is no reason to suppose that this 
principle is not entirely successful. 

The captain of the German subma- 
rine which struck the “Lusitania” re- 
ported to Berlin that he fired only one 
torpedo at the ship. The second explo- 
sion reported by the survivors is laid 
to the large amount of-ammunition car- 
ried by’ the liner. 


The offensive of Gen- 
eral von Mackensen in 
Galicia is meeting with 
amazing success. The Russians have 
been driven back from the Dunajec 
River to the San, a distance of a hun- 
dred miles. They have been altogether 
expelled from Hungary and the Car- 
pathian Mountains. The Germans claim 
to have captured 143,500 Russian pris- 
oners between May 2 and May 12, be- 


Russians Lose 
Jaroslav 


sides a hundred cannon, 350 machine 


guns and immense quantities of sup- 
plies. Jaroslav, a fortified city on the 
San, north of Przemysl, which the Rus- 
sians took September 23, has been re- 
gained by the Austro-German. forces. 
On the Polish side of the Vistula the 
Russians have been dislodged from 
their position back of the Nida River, 
where they had long been fir ly en- 
trenched. 

It is no wonder that the Kaiser has 
bestowed upon General von Mackensen 
the Star and Cross of a Grand Com- 
mander of the Imperial House and Or- 
der of Hohenzollern, The campaign on 
the eastern side has been full of sur- 
prizes but none more spectacular than 
this sudden reversal of fortunes in Ga- 
licia, which came just in the nick 2f 
time, for the Hungarians were alarmed 
over the invasion of their own land 
and the Rumanians and Italians were 
preparing to join the Allies. 

The attention of the Russian leadeis 
seems to have been absorbed in their 
struggle to gain the Carpathian passes 
and they failed to realize that the great 
mass of the Austro-German forces were 
not before them on the Hungarian plain 
but had been secretly concentrated on 
the Russian right before Cracow. Here 
by the first of May must 





hand grenades. . . . On the 
present voyage the “Lusitania” 
earried 5400 cases of ammu- 
nition, while the rest of her 
eargo also consisted chiefly of 
contraband. 

If England, after repeated 
official and unofficial warnings, 
considered herself able to de- 
clare that that boat ran no 
risk and thus light-heartedly 
assumed responsibility for the 
human life on board a steamer 
which, owing to its armament 
and cargo was liable to de- 
struction, the German Govern- 
ment, in spite of its heartfelt 
sympathy for the loss of Amer- 
ican lives, cannot but regret 
that Americans felt more in- 
clined to trust to English 
promises rather than to pay 
attention to the warnings from 
the German side. 


The coroner’s jury held 
at Kinsale, Ireland, ren- 
dered a verdict containing 
the following sentences: 


We find that the appalling 
crime was committed contrary 
to international law and the 
conventions of all civilized na- 
tions. 


We also charge the officers 
of said submarine and the Em- 
peror and the Government of 
Germany, under whose orders 
they acted, with the crime of 
wholesale murder before the 
tribunal of the civilized world. 


In his statement to the 
House of Commons Mr. 
Churchill, First Lord of the 








have been assembled over 
two hundred thousand men 
with a thousand guns and 
the wagons necessary for a 
rapid advance thru the 


long range howitzers from 
the Austrian Skoda and the 
German Krupp works were 
placed in position close to 
the front and pontoons for 
bridges hidden in the 
marshes on the river bank. 
Most of these elaborate 
preparations must have 
been made by night, but 
that they were not ob- 
served proves that the Rus- 
sian aeroplane service must 
be poor and that their in- 
telligence department is 
not what we might expect 
in a land where there are 
so many fellow Slavs. 
When everything was 
ready the eastward rush 
began and swept irresistibly 
forward between the Car- 
pathian Mountains on the 
right and the Vistula River 
on the left. The capture of 
Sanok, Lisko and Jaroslav 
give the Teutonic allies the 
command of the right bank 
of the San River above 
Przemysl, and the left 
bank below, so they are 








Admiralty, said that warn- 
ings as to the danger from 
submarines and directions 
as to her course had been 
conveyed to the “Lusi- 
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VISCOUNT BRYCE 


The fact that James Bryce (whom Americans yet find it hard to speak 

or think of as Lord Bryce) stands at the head of the British Commission 

which has just made its astounding report upon German methods of war 
gives the report a peculiar stamp of authority for Americans 


in a position to lay siege 
to that fortress. It re- 
mains to be seen whether 
the Russians have had time 
or taken the precautions to 


mountainous region. The . 
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place the fortifications in a state of 
defense and provision it for another 
siege. 

As a partial compensation for the 
ground they have lost in western Ga- 
licia the Russians have gained in east- 
ern Galicia. The Austrians here have 
been driven back across the Dniester 
and the Pruth with heavy losses. The 
Russians also claim to have checked the 
German advance into the Baltic prov- 
inces. 


Evidently the efforts of 
the Allies to break thru 
the German line are to 
be directed mainly against the part that 
lies between Arras in France and Ypres 
in Belgium. Success in this quarter 
would amount to outflanking the Ger- 
man right and would compel the in- 
vaders to fall back for a considerable 
distance in order to preserve their lines 
of communication with the fatherland. 
The northern part of this section is 
held by the British and the southern 
by the French. The British have deliv- 
ered two blows at the German en- 
trenchments. The first at Neuve Cha- 
pelle, north of La Bassée, where they 
gained a couple of miles tho at heavy 
cost. The second was at Hill 60, south 
of Ypres, which they were not able to 
hold. They have renewed the attack 
near Neuve Chapelle and carried the 
outer trenches for more than two miles. 

Now the French have begun their ad- 
vance in this quarter by an attack just 
north of Arras and about fifteen miles 
south of Neuve Chapelle, the British 
point of attack. By May 10 they had 
gained two and at some points three 
lines of German trenches for a stretch 
of over four miles. This includes the 
village of Carency, now of course in 
ruins, and some wooded hills to the 
north of it. During the winter the Ger- 
mans had strengthened their position 
here until it resembled a fortress, and 
they defended it as stoutly as possible, 
literally “to the last man” at some 
points. In the wood of Hill 125 the 
French found the bodies of three com- 
panies of Germans annihilated by the 
artillery fire preceding the charge. 
Four thousand prisoners, many cannon 
and a large amount of ammunition fell 
into the hands of the French by the 
capture of Carency. 


French Gains 
Near Arras 








CONCLUSIONS OF THE 
BRYCE COMMISSION 


It is proved: 


First—That there were in many 
parts of Belgium deliberate and 
systematically organized massa- 
cres of the civil population, accom- 
panied by many isolated murders 
and other outrages. 

Second—That in the conduct of 
the war generally innocent civil- 
ians, both men and women, were 
murdered in large numbers, women 
violated, and children murdered. 


Third—That looting, house burn- 
ing and the wanton destruction of 
property were ordered and coun- 
tenanced by the officers of the Ger- 
man army; that elaborate provi- 
sion had been made for systematic 
incendiarism at the very outbreak 
of the war, and that the burnings 
and destruction were frequent 
where no military necessity could 
be alleged, being indeed part of a 
system of general terrorization. 

Fourth—That the rules and 
usages of war were frequently 
broken, particularly by the using 
of civilians, including women and 
children, as a shield for advancing 
forces exposed to fire, to a less de- 
gree by killing the wounded and 
prisoners, and in the frequent 
abuse of the Red Cross and the 
white flag. 

We are, etc., 


Bryce, F. PoLLock, EDWARD 
CLARKE, KENELM E. Dic- 
BY, ALFRED HOPKINSON, 
H. A. L. FisHer, HArRowp 
Cox. 


Editorial comment on the 


Bryce report will be found on 
another page. 




















The Attitude The question = whether 
of Italy Italy will remain neutral 
or enter the war on the 

side of the Allies still remains in doubt. 
Altho the air is filled with rumors pro 
and con, little information of signifi- 
cance is allowed to transpire. It appears 
that negotiations of some sort are still 
going on with Austria thru the inter- 
mediary of Prince von Biilow, former 
German Chancellor and now resident in 
Rome for that purpose. The only con- 
cession which the Emperor of Austria 


appears willing to make is the lower 
part of the Trentino, and this is by no 
means sufficient to satisfy the Italians 
who demand the Tyrol as far north as 
Brenner Pass and also the Austrian 
ports of Trieste and Pola and the Hun- 
garian port of Fiume. 

The chief opponent to Italy’s par- 
ticipation in the war is Giovanni Gio- 
litti, former Premier and the most pow- 
erful politician in the kingdom. Altho 
he resigned the government two years 
ago he has been thought to have at his 
command a parliamentary majority 
and his refusal last week to support 
the war policy of the Premier forced 
the resignation of the Salandra minis- 
try. 

But as soon as Premier Salandra’s 
resignation was announced riots broke 
out all over Italy. In Milan and in 
Rome crowds of 50,000 men and 
women gathered to demand war on 
Austria. Shouts of “Death to Giolitti!’”’ 
were mingled with “Death to Francis 
Joseph!” and “Death to Kaiser Wil- 
helm!” The King asked Giuseppe Mar- 
cora, president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, to form a ministry, but he 
declined, as did also Paolo Carcano. 
former Minister of the Treasury. The 
popular demonstrations began to as- 
sume a revolutionary form and it was 
openly proclaimed on the streets that 
if the King did not reappoint the war 
minister the monarchy would be over- 
thrown and a republic established to 
make war on Austria. Dante Garibaldi, 
who has been fighting in the French 
army, declared that the Garibaldi fam- 
ily would lead the people to the barri- 
cades if the government refused to go 
to war. In deference to this popular 
clamor Signor Salandra is to retain 
office at least until the meeting of Par- 
liament on May 20. 

The policy of Premier Salandra has 
been to get everything in readiness and 
then wait a favorable time to attack 
Austria. Twice recently the time 
seemed to have come and intervention 
was imminent, but before action was 
taken a change in the tide of war made 
it inopportune. Once was when the Rus- 
sians occupied Bukovina as far as the 
Rumanian border and expected soon to 
cross the Carpathians into Hungary. 
But the Austrians drove the Russians 
out of Bukovina and have so far kept 
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BETWEEN RAIDS 


This unusual photograph shows a German submarine-of the type of that which sent the ‘‘Lusitania” to the bottom. They are the largest in the 


world, and might easily be mistaken, while on the surface, for torpedo boat destroyers. The submarine’s tender, which serves as 


operations, is just astern 


ts base of 
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them from entering Hungary in force. 
Rumania then postponed her project of 
invading Hungary and will probably 
not attempt it so long as it is uncertain 
whether Bulgaria on her other border 
will remain neutral or join the German 
side. 

Then, again, when it was thought 
that the Allies would be in Constanti- 
nople “before Easter” the Italian Gov- 
ernment became uneasy lest the Turk- 
ish Empire should be disrupted with- 
out regard to her interests. But the 
warships of the Allies have made slow- 
er progress up the Dardanelles than 
they anticipated, and there was no ne- 
cessity for precipitate action on the 
part of Italy. 

In the meantime preparations for a 
conflict are being completed on both 
sides of the frontier. The Trentino has 
been put under martial law and heavy 
guns placed in the batteries command- 
ing the valleys thru which the Italians 
must pass on their way into the Aus- 
trian Tyrol. Trees and houses in the 
line of fire have been cleared away. On 
the other side of the boundary Italian 
troops have been lodged in the villages 
and farmhouses. The Italian fleet, 
headed by its five dreadnoughts, has 
been assembled in some unknown place 
under the command of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi. General Zupelli, the Italian 
Minister of War, authorizes the state- 
ment that he has 1,200,000 first line 
soldiers between twenty and twenty-six 
years of age now under arms and fully 
prepared for immediate action. 


A serious insurrection 
ee has broken out in Por- 

tugal which seems likely 
to overthrow the Government. Both the 
causes and the course of events are ob- 
scure, but it seems that President Ar- 
riaga was suspected of conspiring to 
destroy the republic of which he is 
the head. He had permitted to return 
to the country and even restored to 
command Captain Couceiro, the Royal- 
ist leader, who has several times at- 
tempted an invasion of the country 
from Spain to restore the King. When 
King Manoel was deposed by the revo- 
lution he took refuge in England, where 
he has been treated with royal honors. 
The exiled King is desirous that Portu- 
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SUBMARINES, TAKE NOTICE! 

An American merchantman with the American 
flag painted on her side for the information of 
inquiring German submarines 
gal should actively take part in the war 
on the side of the Allies and the recall 
of the Royalist officers was intended to 
lead to that. The Portuguese Govern- 
ment at the outset of the war confirmed 
its alliance with Great Britain, but on 
account of the opposition of the people, 
has confined its fighting to the defense 

of Angola against the Germans. 

The present revolt, “for the restora- 
tion of a real republic,” is supposed to 
have been instigated by Dr. Costa, who 
is said to have been assassinated. As in 
the former insurrection the navy is the 
most active agent and Lisbon has been 
bombarded by the warships on the 
Tagus as long as their ammunition 
lasted. 


The popular indig- 
nation at the sink- 
ing of the “Lusi- 
tania” excited attacks against Germans 
in various parts of the United Kingdom 
and of the British Empire. Beginning 
in Liverpool the disorder spread to Lon- 
don and other cities and wherever Ger- 
man names were visible the shops were 
looted or burned. The shops of German 
butchers and bakers in some quarters 
were visited by mobs of men and women 


Anti-German Riots 
in Great Britain 


who carried away all the food and 
wrecked the buildings. The police force 
had been so much reduced as to be in- 
capable of maintaining order, but the 
rioters who were arrested were given 
heavy sentences by the courts. Among 
the victims of the indiscriminate wrath 
of the populace are some men of Ger- 
man birth or ancestry who have long 
been British subjects and have sons 
fighting in the British army. All sorts 
of rumors are current and widely cred- 
ited, for instance, that the Germans in 
England were starting fires, poisoning 
wells and spreading disease germs. 

In Canada and other British domin- 
ions similar outbreaks are reported, the 
most serious being in Johannesburg, 
where warehouses filled with goods were 
set on fire and allowed to burn down. 
It is estimated that the value of prop- 
erty destroyed in’ South Africa by the 
anti-German mobs ‘amounts to several 
million dollars. 

In response to the popular demand 
that all alien enemies, male or female, 
be interned, the Government has de- 
cided to intern at least all males of 
military age, that is, betweeh seventeen 
and fifty-five. This will mean that the 
number now in the internment camps, 
19,000, will be doubled. 


Many notable addresses 
— were made at the World 

Court Congress, which 
was in session for three days at Cleve- 
land last week. The aim of this con- 
gress is to cause the establishment of 
an international court of justice by 
agreement of the nations and thus to 
prevent war, or, at least, as the chair- 
man, John Hays Hammond, said, to 
minimize the possibilities of it. Ex- 
President Taft explained the plan. 
There should be an arbitral court with 
jurisdiction over all disputes of a jus- 
ticiable character, and a committee of 
conciliation to consider non-justiciable 
controversies. Occasional conferences 
should lead to agreements for additions 
to the provisions of international law. 
If one of the signatory nations should 
make war against another without first 
having submitted the grievance to the 
court or to the committee of concilia- 
tion, all the other parties to the court 
agreement should be bound to defend 
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JACK ENJOYS A CLOSE PLAY AT THE POLO GROUNDS 
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forcibly the nation thus attacked. He 
regarded the project as a practical and 
feasible one, and found reasons for this 
opinion in the recent history of arbi- 
tration treaties. At the end of the pres- 
ent war the exhausted belligerents 
would be glad to consider a plan de- 
signed to prevent such conflicts in the 
future. 

Judge Alton B. Parker urged that 
the American people should be led to 
make known their will as to the forma- 
tion of such a league after the war. 
Bainbridge Colby said neutral nations 
should be asked now to make such an 
association. If only one should join the 
United States, there would be a good 
beginning. The merits of the plan were 
set forth by several other speakers. 
Among these were Henry Lane Wilson, 
Henry Clews—who, a _ Republican, 
warmly commended President Wilson 
for his efforts in behalf of peace—Wil- 
liam Dudly Foulke, and Judge Wood- 
mansee, who said that if such a league 
and court had existed a year ago, Aus- 
tria would not have made her demands 
upon Servia, and there would have 
been no Great War. 

Chairman Hammond, who said many 
pledges of support had been received 
from influential men and organizations 
during the session, announced the ap- 
pointment of the following committee 
to draw up a definite plan for a world 
court of justice: James Brown Scott, 
the Washington jurist; Theodore Mar- 
burg, formerly Minister to Belgium; 
Henry Lane Wilson, formerly Ambas- 
sador to Mexico; Bainbridge Colby; 
Judge Woodmansee, of Cincinnati; 
Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, and Mr. 
Hammond. A resolution was adopted, 
continuing the committee of one hun- 
dred which planned the congress, and 
which will strive to procure action by 
our Government in support of the 
project for a world court. 


Many reports about 
new orders for war 
supplies have been pub- 
lished. Russia, which made contracts 
for railroad material some time ago, 
has now ordered 2000 freight cars from 
the Canadian company which received 
her order for $83,000,000 worth of 
shrapnel, and 2000 more from another 
company, with $750,000 worth of car 
axles from the Cambria Steel Works. 
Russia is also negotiating for rails and 
bridge steel. Her railroads have suf- 


Orders for 
War Supplies 


fered on account of the war, and ex-. 


tensive improvements on the Trans- 
Siberian line have been planned. Sup- 
plies of many kinds procured in this 
country, heavy guns included, are car- 
ried to the Russian battle front by way 
of this line and Vladivostock. Russia 
is about to close a contract with three 
manufacturers in Massachusetts for 
2,000,000 pairs of boots. 

Orders for 5,000,000 shrapnel shells, 
for which nearly $70,000,000. will be 
paid, have been given by Great Britain 
and France to the American Locomo- 
tive Company, the Westinghouse Man- 
ufacturing Company and the New 
York Air Brake Company. The second 
of these corporations has acquired the 
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NOT ALL THE WORLD IS AT WAR 


On May day quite a crowd visited the Zone at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 


quest of 


entertainment. The Zone is a worthy successor to the Midway, the Trail, the War Path, the 
Pay Streak and the Pike of the earlier expositions 


plants of two arms companies, situated 
near Springfield, Mass., for the manu- 
facture of rifles, at least 1,000,000 of 
which it has undertaken to make for 
one of the belligerents. Costly prepara- 
tions for the production of powder and 
guncotton are being made. Press re- 
ports say that the Du Pont Powder 
Company has 2000 men at work on a 
plant at Hopewell, Virginia, where 
$6,000,000 will be expended and 6000 
persons employed. Lewis Nixon is 
erecting several large buildings on a 
tract near New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, for the manufacture of guncotton. 
It is said that he has contracts which 
will keep 2000 men busy for three 
years. A company at Watervliet, 
New York, is at work on orders for 
150,000 tents. An order for 2,000,- 
000 bayonets was recently rejected by 
a manufacturer because other orders 
had given him all he could do. We read 
of orders for picric acid and sulphuric 
acid amounting to $7,000,000. 

Very large purchases of sugar have 
recently been made. France has bought 
84,000,000 pounds and Great Britain 
45,000,000. The British Government 
has placed in Chicago a new order for 
10,000,000 pounds of canned meat. 
Horses for the Allies have been going 
out at the rate of 35,000 a month. It 
is estimated that 250,000 have been 
sold for export. Last week France 
ordered $450,000 worth of brick-mak- 
ing machines. Arms and ammunition, 
but not in large quantities, have. re- 
cently been sent by sea to Australia 
from New York. Profits on war orders 
for automobiles and auto trucks have 
enabled the Studebaker Company to 
declare the first dividend on its common 
stock. A report that the Steel Corpora- 
tion has recently received war orders, 
or has sought them, is officially denied. 


John H. Trumbull, president of 1 
manufacturing company in Plainville, 
Conn., lost his brother on the “‘Lusi- 
tania.’ In the past his company has re- 
fused to make shrapnel and rifle parts 
for the Allies. It has now changed its 
policy and will make them. The com- 
plaint of Samuel Pearson, formerly a 
Boer General, by which he attempted 
to prevent manufacture of shrapne} 
shells by the Allis-Chalmers Company 
in Milwaukee, may come to nothing. 
The court has ordered him to show 
cause why it should not be dismissed. 
At the recent annual meeting of New 
York’s Grand Lodge of Freemasons, 
Grand Master Freifeld in his address 
urged all Freemasons to oppose the sale 
of arms and ammunition by neutrals to 
belligerents. 


Final arguments in the 
Trust Cases suit of the Government, 
under the Sherman act, 
for dissolution of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, were made last week. The 
Government holds that suppression of 
competition and the use of monopolistic 
methods, with great profits resulting. 
have been proved. In the suit of the 
Government against the Association of 
Bill Posters of the United States and 
Canada, also under the Anti-Trust law, 
the presiding judge, in Chicago, has re- 
fused to refer the case to the new Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, for the reason 
that all the evidence has not yet been 
submitted. The Government’s suit 
against Penick & Ford, manufacturers 
of molasses and syrups in New Or- 
leans, for violation of the Sherman act, 
has been dismissed, as the defendants 
have complied with all of the Govern- 
ment’s demands. 
‘In New York, nearly four years ago, 
thirteen poultry dealers were convict- 
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ed, under a state law, of conspiring to 
monopolize the trade in poultry, and 
were sentenced to be imprisoned for 
three months. Each was also to pay a 
fine of $500. A final settlement of this 
Poultry Trust case has been delayed, 
but the sentences were confirmed last 
week, by the state’s highest court, and 
the defendants, who are men of con- 
siderable fortune, must go to jail. In 
Missouri, Swift & Co., the well known 
dealers in beef, who were convicted 
under the state’s Anti-Trust law, have 
made a settlement. They pay the fine 
imposed and are permitted to continue 
in business under regulations made by 
the Attorney General. 

At hearings before the Federal 
Trade Commission in New York and 
Boston, manufacturers are to have an 
opportunity to express their opinions 
concerning the formation of export 
combinations, designed to promote for- 
eign trade by meeting competition 
abroad. It is said that the commission 
is inclined to favor such combinations. 


It has been decided 
Railroad Decisions by the Interstate 

Commerce Commis- 
sion that the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, Erie, Lehigh Valley and sev- 
eral other railroad companies must give 
up the steamboat lines on the Great 
Lakes which they own or control. This 
decision is made under provisions of a 
part of the Panama Canal act, the pur- 
pose of which was to separate railroad 
companies from steamboat companies 
doing business on lines parallel with 
the rail service. “Congress has de- 
creed,” the commission says, “that there 
shall be a restoration of conditions 
which prevailed when railroads had no 
interest in and exercized no control over 
the boat lines plying the country’s water 
routes.” The commission holds that 
competition on the lakes has been stifled, 
the water rates having been determined 
by the Trunk Line Association. Lake 
steamship lines, it says, were used by 
the railroad companies at first as a 
sword, to drive away independent boats, 
and later as a shield, to prevent new 
competition. Under present conditions, 
it asserts, the business is not conducted 
in the interest of the public, and by a 
continuance of them competition will be 
excluded. The railroad companies must 
dispose of the boats on or before De- 
cember 1. 

There are about sixty steamships in 
the lines affected. In their application 
for permission to retain control of 
them the railroad companies said that 
separation and sale would cause great 
loss, possibly as much as $100,000,000, 
because there would be no market for 
the boats and it would be necessary to 
sell them as junk. The commission held 
that if the boat lines were free they 
would make traffic agreements, to the 
advantage of the public, with the barge 
canal from the lakes to New York. 

Many railroad officers have believed 
that the Cummins amendment to the 
interstate commerce law, enacted at 
the recent session of Congress, author- 
ized a rate increase of 10 per cent. It 
prohibits any limitation of carrier’s lia- 


bility to the shipper, and it goes into 
effect on June 3. At the present time 
the rate tariffs filed with and approved 
by the commission, provide for one rate 
for the customary limited liability, and 
for an addition of 10 per cent when 
the shipper insists upon liability for 
full value. But the commission decided 
last week that the Cummins amend- 
ment permitted no increase of charges. 
If experience shows, however, and the 
roads prove at a hearing, that the pres- 
ent rates are not high enough for un- 
limited liability, there may be a further 
consideration of the question. 

In Pennsylvania, the Senate has fol- 
lowed the House in voting to repeal 
the state’s full crew law and to em- 
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WAR TAKES ITS TOLL OF SPORT 


Anthony F. Wilding, the Australian tennis cham- 
pion who won many friends in America during 
the international games for the Davis cup last 


year, has been killed in battle 


power the Public Service Commission 
to decide how many employees shall 
serve on each train. Repeal was op- 
posed by the labor unions. The railroad 
companies made an open campaign for 
it thruout the state and in the Legis- 
lature. The taking of testimony in the 
application of forty-one Western rail- 
roads for permission to increase rates 
has at last been completed, and argu- 
ments will be made on June 22. 


The confession of 
Benjamin Fein, a 
leader of criminal 
gunmen in New York, commonly known 
as Dopey Benny, has enabled the au- 
thorities to place before a grand jury 
evidence upon which thirty-four indict- 
ments have been found, eight of them 
for murder. When Fein was arrested in 
September for extortion he had been 
for four years the leader of a “gang,” 
selling their services to labor union offi- 
cers on the East Side by means of con- 
tracts or agreements drawn with legal 
precision. He kept a complete record of 
these transactions, and, when his fol- 
lowers failed to raise the money re- 
quired for his bail, he gave this record 
to the District Attorney. 

Of the thirty-four persons indicted, 
twenty-three are officers or prominent 
members of unions in the cloak and 
suit making industries. Among them 
are Morris Siegman, general secretary 
of the Garment Workers’ Union; Solo- 
mon Metz, member of the joint board 
of the Cloak and Suit Makers’ Unions. 
and M. Shipnicker, of the Cloak 
Makers’ Union. Metz has recently been 
made president of the United Hebrew 
Trades. These three, with five other 
members of the joint board, are ac- 
cused of murdering Herman Liebenitz. 
a union man who broke the union rules. 
The remaining eleven of the indicted 
group are members of Fein’s “gang.”’ 
He could command the services of from 
15 to 100 persons, several of them 
women. His income was $10,000 a 
year. There was a schedule of prices. 
A murder cost $5000. The gang 
would cripple a man for $500. For a 
shot in the leg or the lopping off of one 
ear, from $60 to $600 was paid. Wreck- 
ing a manufacturer’s shop cost from 
$150 to $600, and an assault that dis- 
abled a man could be had for $200. 
Fein’s confession gives the history of 
many such crimes. They were not ap- 
proved by a majority of the members 
of the unions, but were procured by a 
few leaders, who sometimes used the 
thugs against union men whom they 
disliked. As a rule, however, the fou! 
work was done in the course of strikes. 
and the victims were non-union work- 
men or hostile employers. 

It is said that there may be fifty more 
indictments. The authorities hope to 
end such “gang” work as was done by 
Fein and his followers, and to bring to 
justice those who are guilty of several 
murders which have thus far defied in- 
quiry. One of these was the killing of 
a poultry dealer named Baff by a party 
of gunmen, who escaped in an automo- 
bile. The lawyers who drew Fein’s con- 
tracts may be disbarred. 


Gunmen’s Crimes 
in New York 
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OUR OWN NAVY 


AS SEEN BY ONE OF THE HALF MILLION 


DEMOCRACY possesses the 
A Bissoasian temperament. It 

as to be shown. Therein lies 
the value of an ocasional display of 
the American navy as we have now 
in New York harbor. Of the half mil- 
lion of us who daily stroll along 
Riverside Park to look at the line of 
warships that extends for five miles 
up the Hudson not many are compe- 
tent to give any useful opinion of the 
efficiency of the fleet. We cannot 
know whether a ship is well planned, 
whether the man behind the gun has 
had sufficient firing practice to be 
able to shoot straight, or whether 
there are enough shells in the maga- 
zine to last an hour’s engagement. 
But every one in that curious crowd, 
even if his knowledge of naval af- 
fairs does not extend beyond the 
ability to distinguish a superdread- 
nought from a submarine, knows at 
least that the United States has a 


navy, and every one of us is glad 
of it, and every one—except perhaps 
a few incorrigible pacificists—wishes 
it were bigger. For darting thru the 
crowd are the newsboys shouting 
“War Extra!” and each paper they 
sell is an argument—nay, a demon- 
stration—of the need of a navy if a 
nation is not to confine its generous 
impulses to idle tears at the slaugh- 
ter of its own people and the wrongs 
of others. To be peaceable from prin- 
ciple is noble, but to be peaceable 
from powerlessness is humiliating. 
The public is always inclined to 
take more interest in the navy than 
the army. Even one who has never 
smelt salt spray prefers to read of 
warfare on the sea rather than on 
the land. Perhaps this is because it 
is easier to understand. A naval en- 
gagement is short, sharp and deci- 
sive. The first twenty minutes is apt 
to settle it nowadays. There is no 


doubt in the mind of the newspaper 
reader that the Germans were vic- 
torious on the western side of South 
America November 1 and were 
beaten on the eastern side December 
8, but after nine months of read- 
ing the daily reports of successes and 
reverses in France he does not know 
vet which side has the advantage. 
The names of Ypres, Arras and Sois- 
sons recur many times, but there are 
no repetitions of a naval fight. On the 
sea it is a duel to the death. 
He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day 

is a saying of the soldier, not of the 
sailor. For on the water speed is one 
of the factors of success, for it 
means the power of choosing the bat- 
tlefield and the range. What would 
happen if the newest and biggest 
ship in the British navy, the “Queen 
Elizabeth,” with a speed of twenty- 
eight knots an hour and 15-inch 
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guns, should encounter the newest 
and biggest ship in the American 
navy, the “Arizona,” with a speed of 
twenty-one and a half knots an hour 
and 14-inch guns is not pleasant to 
contemplate, so it is fortunate that 
we need not consider the contin- 
gency. 

To naval warfare the other rimed 
adage is especially applicable: 
Thrice is he armed who hath his quar- 

rel just, 
And four times he who gets his blow 
in fust. 

For a sea fight is as much a mat- 
ter of seconds as a boxing match. A 
single blow may decide the matter. 
And one of our superdreadnoughts 
can put an 870-pound shell into a 
sixty-foot target at a distance of 
eight miles every five seconds. The 
“Léon Gambetta” was sent to the 
bottom by one torpedo; the “Auda- 
cious” by one mine; the “Good Hope” 
by one shell. But it is dif- 


box. And the captain no longer 
stands on the bridge shouting orders 
to the crew and taunts to the enemy 
thru a trumpet. He also is cooped up 
somewhere below pressing buttons, 
turning switches and solving prob- 
lems in trigonometry by means of a 
mechanical caleulator. 

But the sailorman shows his true 
lineage in many little ways. His trou- 
sers still have a tendency to flare at 
the base like the 1915 skirts. His 
free neck is the envy of every col- 
lared man about, including his own 
officers, Upon his arm may yet be 
seen the tattooed totem of his craft. 
Even when he marches up Fifth ave- 
nue with his trousers laced up in 
leggings and a rifle on his shoul- 
der, still he does not look like a mili- 
tary man. There is an easy, careless 
swing to his gait that is easily dis- 
tinguishable from the ramrod rigid- 
ity of the overdrilled soldier. - 


Very young these seamen look, 
much like college boys, as in fact 
they virtually are under the new ed- 
ucational régime. They are going in 
for competitive athletics even more 
commonly than collegians. Besides 
their swimming and boat racing, 
baseball, football and track meets 
take place whenever they are within 
reach of land. Their clean-shaven 
faces are bronzed with the Guanta- 
namo sunshine now as we see them 
strolling along Riverside Drive. That 
they are exceptionally well built and 
healthy looking is not altogether due 
to their training, for they are picked 
men in the first place, for out of 
every four applicants only one is ac- 
cepted on the average. That we do 
not have more of them is due to the 
limitation put upon the number by 
Congress, for there is no difficulty in 
keeping the ranks full. 

The ribbon upon their caps is 
taken by the public as an 





ferent on land. A 42-cen- 
timeter shell from the 
new Krupp howitzer can- 
not destroy a whole army 
corps, and if it could an- 
other might be recruited 
and trained within a few 
months, while it would 
take as many years to 
build a new battleship. 
That is why prepared- 
ness is imperative in na- 
val affairs and why effi- 
ciency has become the con- 
stant study. What is now 
called “scientific manage- 
ment,” that is, the econo- 
my of motion, was worked 
out in our gun turrets 
long before it was consid- 
ered seriously in our 
shops. As woodsmen com- 
pete for a prize in the 
chopping down of a tree, 
miners in the drilling of a 
rock and cowboys in the 
roping of a steer, so the 
bluejackets contest for the 
record of speed in the 
coal or of economy in the 
use of lubricating oil, as 
well as of accuracy in the 
firing of guns. The mod- 
ern seaman is no more 
like the old than a chauf- 
feur is like a coachman. 
He is no longer called up- 
on to board a boat with 
pistols in his hands and a 
cutlass in his teeth, nor 
to lay out on a yardarm 
holding on by his eye- 
lashes. He is nowadays 
a mechanician, managing 
the big machine, or rather 





introduction and it must 
be embarrassing to a Yan- 
kee on board the “Okla- 
homa” when an exiled lady 
from that state greets 
him warmly as a compa- 
triot. But this system of 
state names does much to 
make the people realize 
that the navy belongs to 
all of them and not merely 
to the seacoast states. All 
the school children know 
their ship, for they have 
paid their nickels and 
dimes to provide the grape 
juice punch bowl. 

When President Roose- 
velt made his speaking 
tour of the country there 
were some who thought 
that his secretary had 
mixt up his speeches. 
When he was in the moun- 
tain states he talked of 
nothing but the need of a 
bigger navy, and when he 
visited the coast cities he 
lectured them on the ne- 
cessity of irrigation in 
the arid region. This was 
a direct violation of prece- 
dent, for it had been the 
custom of candidates to 
talk to each locality about 
its own affairs and what 
it could get out of the 
Government. But one re- 
sult of it was the awaken- 
ing of a general interest 
in the question of national 
defense, and now the arid 
states of Arizona and Wy- 
oming take great pride in 
being represented on the 








part ‘of it, fitted like a 
cogwheel in a tight steel 
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ocean by the biggest of 
the battleships. 
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The crowds that throng the Hudson shores display 
their proprietary interest in ways that must be exasper- 
ating to the naval martinet. They go down to the water’s 
edge to pat the nose of a submarine as tho it were a pet 
watchdog. They swarm over the superdreadnought with 
no regard to the etiquet of the quarterdeck. They ask the 
most embarrassing questions, political, strategical or 
technical. They snapshot anything or anybody they come 
across. The motion picture man, having in view the desire 
of the hundred million shareholders to see their fleet, 
orders admirals around as tho they were supers and 
makes stump speeches to the bluejackets so they will 
register patriotic enthusiasm while he turns the crank. 

The superdreadnought is built in defiance of the old 
adage “Don’t put all your eggs in one basket.” It is a 
very strong basket, to be sure, but not invulnerable, and 
the contents are so complicated as to seem as breakable 
as eggshells. When we see the tangle of tubes and wires 
which run along the narrow passageways; when we think 
of the train of machinery thru which the power of the 
engines and dynamos is applied to its varied uses; when 
we realize that the most powerful and sensitive com- 
pounds invented by the chemist must be stored and ex- 
ploded on board by the hundreds of tons, we wonder how 
such a structure can safely navigate the seas, to say noth- 
ing of being able to withstand the most violent shocks 
that the violence of man has been able to devise. It costs 
some ten million dollars to build one of these modern 
leviathans and a million dollars a year to run it for the 
ten years of its natural life, and yet it may be sunk with 
all its thousand men in fifteen minutes by one of those in- 
fernal machines which used to be referred to as a “sar- 
dine can.” 

Shortly before the war Sir Percy Scott, one of the fore- 
most of British ordnance experts, warned the world that 
the day of the submarine had come and that the only 
thing for the battleship was to run and hide. Now we are 
witnessing the first experimental test of three new in- 
ventions, the dreadnought, the submarine and the aero- 
plane, on a larger scale than any one had hoped or feared. 
For the most part the larger battleships have thought it 
wise to follow Sir Percy Scott’s advice and have kept out 
of the way of the submarine. Where they have not they 
have sometimes regretted it. Certainly the course of the 
war so far has been to prove that the torpedo boat has 
the power to destroy any ship afloat, whether it be dread- 
nought or liner. It is, as Kipling called it long ago, the 
modern Valkyr: 
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SHIPS OF/|TH! 


The strength of twice three thousand horse 
That serve the one command; a 
The hand that heaves the headlong force. 


The hate that backs the hand; > 
The doom-bolt in the darkness freed. h 
The mine that splits the main; | . 
The white-hot wake, the ’wildering speed— I 


The Choosers of the Slain! 
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OF|THE LINE 


We wuuder at the courage of men who can embark in 
a little vessel, driving blindly under the water, with a 
scant supply of air and a big supply of explosives. But we 
must remember that the battleship is also submarine for 
the most part, and as the fate of the “Goliath” and the 
“Irresistible” prove, that there is but little chance of 
escape once the vessel is struck. It is appalling to think 
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QUESTINGSEARCHLIGHTS 


vf the multiple dangers with which the modern battle- 
ship is packed. The limit of the endurance of one British 
admiral was reached when it was decided to use steam on 
the fleet. He was willing, he declared in his resignation, 
to be shot or drowned in defense of his country, but he 
would be eternally condemned if he would be scalded to 
death. But the Great War has shown that Death even in 
his new and most frightful guises has not the power to 
daunt the courage of mankind. 

One of the many newspaper men who have been called 
from their preferred field of dramatic criticism or sport- 
ing news to serve as military or naval authorities during 
the war begins his article on the naval strategy with the 
statement: “Warships are more mobile than forts, but 
also more liable to unforeseen submersion.” This observa- 
tion is doubtless original with the author, or at least the 
expression of it is. Assuming that it is true, as indeed it 
seems to me, altho I cannot profess any expert knowledge 
of nautical affairs, it may serve to illustrate one of the 
peculiarities of naval life which most strikes a layman, 
its uncertainty. The naval officer never knows when or 
where he may be called to perform the duty for which he 
has been trained. Indeed, he does not even know that he 
will be ever called upon for it. It is the expectation, or 
certainly the hope, of those who employ him, that he will 
not be needed. He is the minute man of modern times. 
His profession is perpetual preparedness. He is to spend 
years in learning how to save seconds on something that 
he may never have to do. It is as tho a fireman were to 
spend his whole life listening for an alarm which never 
struck. But even if that were so, we could not dispense 
with firemen—nor yet with navies. 

And besides the potential protection that he affords, the 
naval man may take pride in the creation and control of 
the most powerful mechanism that the world has so far 
seen. Within these steel gray walls are concentrated dor- 
mant energies of unprecedented potency ready to be re- 
leased at an instant’s notice. A volley of the 14-inch guns 
of the “New York” throws ten projectiles, weighing al- 
together 14,000 pounds. Besides these there are twenty- 
one 5-inch guns and four 21-inch torpedo tubes. The pop- 
ulation of the ship equals that of a small town. More 
than a thousand men are housed here with food and water 
and every necessity of life enough to last them weeks 
tho they were isolated from the world like the con- 
glomerate population of Noah’s ark. It is the complete- 
ness, the perfection, the self-sufficiency of the thing, that 
strikes the lay imagination. 
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And here before us is not one ship 
but sixty, combined into a greater 
unity, practised in team play on the 
open sea, bound together by the ether 
waves despite darkness, fog or dis- 
tance; all obedient to the commands 
of a single man, tho executing the 
will of a hundred millions. It is at 
night that one best appreciates all 
this. For in the day they lie so 
strangely still upon the river, shift- 
ing only at the turn of the tide, their 
outlines hazy in the distance, since 
they blend into the neutral tint of the 
air above and water underneath. The 
only bright spots visible are the 
starry flag at the fore, the stars and 


stripes at the stern and the white 
caps of the jackies as they line up on 
the deck. Some of the crowd are dis- 
appointed at their first sight of the 
warships; they are so unpretentious, 
inconspicuous. “They look for all the 
world,” said a notable housewife to 
me, “like a row of Mrs. Potts’ detach- 
able flat irons standing on the 
range.” 

But when night falls the fleet 
comes out in a blaze of glory. It 
flashes into sight so suddenly that 
our emotion can only find expression 
in the most primitive of ejaculations, 
and a chorus of “Oh!” and “Ah!” 
rolls up the Hudson and is echoed by 


the Palisades. The hull, the turrets, 
the ladder, the smokestacks and the 
two steel masts of spiral basketry are 
outlined in electric globes. Soon the 
searchlights begin their ethereal 
dance, shifting suddenly back and 
forth like the comet’s tail as it nears 
the sun, interlacing their luminous 
fingers lovingly about the dome of 
Grant’s tomb. Then on the appointed 
instant the lights vanish and the fleet 
reassumes its magic cloak of invisi- 
bility. But we cannot forget that it is 
still there and we go to our beds with 
the sturdy confidence that it will be 
found ready when needed, be it late 
or soon. 


THE WAR IN EUROPE 


(ABDALLAH OF CAIRO SPEAKS) 


BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


By the Prophet! If these be Christians where shall we find the Heathen? 
If this is their gospel of Love where shall we look for Hate? 

With the lilies of Peace their Jesus in temple and shrine is wreathen, 
But they raven like wolves in the fold when the moon is late. 


And for what? For the market; for greed of gold and dominion; 
To rule to the uttermost sea and the shores no foot has trod; 
Their impious fleets cleave the sky, but never a pinion 


Bears the beleaguered spirit to regions above the clod. 


A blast of the desert were we in our fervor, our valor, ee 
From Khalid to bold Alp Arslan, and Timour who shook ‘the world! 
Alike in the flush of triumph, the death angel’s pallor, 

We were soldiers of God and our banners were only in Paradise furled! 


These carry their Goddess with them—the Virgin they dare bedizen 
With jewels and robe of silver or fret of gold to her feet: 

Blessed, thrice blessed be Allah! the soul that to Him has risen 
Nor images needs, nor temples, the merciful Lord to greet! 


Pleasant the cool of the mosque, the fountain, the soaring column; 
Dear the call of the muezzin to prayer at the day’s decline; 

But the wind of the waste can summon in tones more tenderly solemn, 
For the East and the West are Allah’s—the wilderness-ways a shrine. 


So, if this infidel host at the Moslem gates should thunder, 
We know that beneath the tumult will be Allah’s eternal calm; 
Aye, if to prove our faith the walls should be rent asunder, 
He will build them again more grandly for the glory of Islam! 


By the Prophet! If these be Christians where shall we find the Heathen? 
If this is their gospel of Love where shall we look for Hate? \ 

With the lilies of Peace their Jesus in temple and shrine is wreathen, 
But they raven like wolves in the fold when the moon is late. 


Hark to the roar of battle! the wail for the dead and the dying! 
Prating of light these Christians have shrouded the earth in gloom; 
Each unto God or Goddess for conquest and gain is crying— 

I will repeat the Fatiha* and leave them to their doom! 





*The opening chapter of the Koran and the Lord’s Prayer of the Moslems. 
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AN AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY 
IN CHINA 


BY HENRY B. GRAYBILL 
President of Canton Christian College 
Americans are not getting their 

share of China’s foreign trade. Of her 
1918 total of $710,000,000 worth of 
imports and exports the United States 
claimed only $53,000,000, or about 
seven and a half per cent. This was 
against Great Britain’s $82,000,000 
(not including Hongkong) and Japan’s 
$142,000,000. 

When 400,000,000 people begin to 
produce or consume anything of econ- 
omic value, however small an article 
it may be, it is full time the commer- 
cial people were giving attention. 
China is full of tremendous opportuni- |' 
ties for American business. But we 
Americans are loth to use the time and 
patience necessary to win over such’ 
unwieldy markets. We do not fancy 
living so far from Broadway, and balk 
at counting yat, yi, sam, sz, ng. 

The Chinese like to trade with us. 
Many leading Cantonese merchants 
have been in business in America. One 
who had learned the trade in America, 
opened a big department store in Can- 
ton under the name of Seen See Co. 
This name has no relation to. matters 
of vision, but is the Chinese approxi- 
mation to Sincere Co., which in turn 
is a concession to the Chinese custom 
of naming a company for some noble 
virtue. But this half ancient half mod- 
ern store struck the populace just 
right, and they made such.a run upon 
it that after some months of trial it 
was found necessary to close the doors 
and charge admission, and then sell 
tickets to the elevator. 

European manufacturers are estab- 
lishing and endowing and equipping 
free of charge schools and colleges to 
facilitate the introduction of their 
goods. A German agent reported back 
home, “We should give up our existing 
prejudices against the missions. It is 
a serious mistake that we have so far 
coéperated so little with them.” That 
is why these European colleges, non- 
religious in character, are growing up 
rapidly under the auspices of foreign 
governments and business men. That is 
why such a close watch is kept upon an 
American institution like the undenom- 
inational Canton Christian College. 

These American colleges, stretch- 
ing in two lines across the country, 
form a great cross resting on all the 
political and commercial strategic cen- 
ters of China. The tips of the cross 















































































































A scientific food for health 
and long life 


It is now possible for the people of this country to make 
daily use, in agreeable tablet form, of the very same food 
principles that are partly responsible for the health and 
remarkably long lives of the Bulgarians—who frequently 
live to be 125 years old. To the world of science it has 
long been known that the active principles contained in 
the famous Bulgarian sour milk ferments are of excep- 
tional value to the health of humankind. Only recently, 
however, has the correct and practical use of these prin- 
ciples been discovered and made possible to the general 
public. This has at last been done in 


Intesti-Fermin Tablets 


Many P pane ago it was demonstrated that premature old age 
is caused partly by poisons and malignant bacteria arising from 
indigestion and originating in the ened digestive tract and 
attacking every organ of the body. The inability to properly 
digest simple food results in headache, biliousness, nerve and 
stomach disorders, and general indications of weakened vitality. 

Intesti-Fermin contains pure cultures of both the Bacillus 
Bulgaricus and the Glyco-Bakter, a sustaining element, discov- 
ered by the scientists of the Pasteur Institute, Paris. It is per- 
fectly harmless and may be used with entire freedom. Physi- 
cians will tell you of its value as an efficient treatment for 
intestinal poisoning, and the ailments that accompany prema- 
ture old age. 

Intesti-Fermin is not a drug. It is a daily and cumulative 
food guard of peculiarefficiency. Get it at your druggist today, 
or direct by mail for $1.00 the othe from 


The Berlin Laboratory, Ltd., New York 


Dept. H. — 225 Fifth Avenue — Telephone, Madison Square 6062 
Our scientific literature sent free on request 











are at Peking, the capital and con- 
servative center of the North, at Can- 
ton, the progressive pole in the South, 
at Shanghai, the great port on the east 
coast, and at Chentu, the heart of 
China’s enormous inland empire in the 
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west. These colleges, altho they far 
outnumber and outclass the European 
schools, are not being used by Ameri- 
can business enterprises, nor are they 
as yet being financially assisted by 
such. Yet the latter are destined to 
reap rich harvests where those strug- 
gling colleges are sowing the seed of 
civilization. Here is an open door in 
China. 








CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers an Traders Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, q renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 











The Subscribers Information Depart- 
ment of The Independent will help 
you decide. Study the advertising col- 
umns from this week forward. Watch 
especially for the Vacation Number of 
June 7. Inthis way you will learn of 
the best vacation spots in America and 
the best way to get to them, 

















A SOUND BODY AND THE EFFICIENT LIFE 


EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


BY 


MAN is a blend of animal and 
Az The proportions may 

vary—a prize-fighter is most- 
ly animal, a missionary mostly an- © 
gel; but the animal and the angel are 
both in every man. The problem is, 
not to avoid either, but to improve 
the quality of each. 

One of the strange perversenesses 
of man’s brain has been to despise 
the animal in him. We have so far 
lost contact with, and knowledge of, 
Nature and her laws, that when a 
natural man recently walked down 
Broadway, clad in the natural garb 
of Greek robe and sandals, he was 
ridiculed by the newspapers, mobbed 
by the American small boy, and 
forced to leave the country on pain 
of arrest! 

The clothing, from shoes to hat, of 
nearly every man who jeered at this 
apostle of Return to Nature was un- 
hygienic and unscientific. But we, the 
many foolish, mocked the one wise. 

The trouble with us all is not that 
we are animals, but that we are poor 
animals. Every year we waste mil- 
lions of dollars in the search for 
health, and also billions of foot- 
pounds of action-producing energy, 
because we have wandered from the 
paths of Nature and become enmired 
in the quicksands of a spurious intel- 
lectuality. Vitality is the mainstay of 
both mentality and spirituality. 

Health should be taught systemat- 
ically, thoroly and attractively in 
every home, school and church of the 








This is the seventh article of the 
series on Efficiency and Life, writ- 
ten by Mr. Edward Earle Purinton, 
Director of The Independent Ef- 
| ficiency Service. The other Effi- 
ciency articles have appeared in 
The Independent as follows: “What 
Is Efficiency?” November 30, 1914; 
“Work and Efficiency,” December 
28, 1914; “Play and Efficiency,” 
January 25, 1915; “Home and Ef- 
ficiency,” February 22, 1915; “The 
Road to Efficiency,” March 22, 
1915; “Food and Efficiency,” April 
26, 1915. Further articles in the 
series will appear during the 
coming months.— THE EDITOR. 




















world. And as men at large have lost 
their health-giving instincts, we 
should have to study the rules of hy- 
giene from animals in the forest. 

Is there any reason why we 
should build “model institutions” 
for the housing of the unfit, rather 
than learn how to prevent the occur- 
rence of the unfit? As the world pro- 
gresses, should new diseases (or at 
least new names for diseases) be 
multiplying with startling rapidity? 

We have got this health matter 
wrong-end-to. We spend $100 in try- 
ing to regain health where we should 
spend $1 in learning to maintain 
health. We wake up only when we 
break down. Consequently we pay 
about $1,500,000,000 each year for 
this folly, which amount would be 
saved if we cared enough to prevent 


the unnecessary loss from disease 
and death in this country. 

Probably the worst, certainly the 
most widespread, malady in America 
is humanitis, or a feverish desire to 
be supercivilized. The honest health 
in the shaggy, rough, crude elements 
of life has been replaced by a sickl) 
assortment of hot-house refinements 
that avail for nothing but a social 
pride or indolence. The richer a man 
becomes, the less he does for him- 
self; and for a man to be ill, some 
part of him must have been idle. We 
need to be saved from our servant- 
and freed from our luxuries. 

Consider the unhygienic day of the 
average “successful” man. 

He has slept in a room overheated 
and underventilated. He rises late— 
and his whole day is immediately 
marked “Rush.” He takes a perfunc- 
tory bath, neither hot enough to lu- 
bricate the bodily machine, nor cold 
enough to wake up the mind for the 
day. 

His breakfast, swallowed hastily 
and unhungrily, chiefly consists of a 
creamed cereal with an acid fruit— 
a dietetic combination almost sure to 
start rebellion in the stomach. 

He hurries for his street car, train 
or limousine, grabs a morning paper 
on the way, and while his vehicle 
jolts him downtown, he disturbs his 
vision, digestion and emotion by fill- 
ing his mind with tragedies and tri- 
fles from all over the world, that 
have no bearing whatsoever on his 








DikECTIONS. 
blank space opposite. 


Average bedtime ten o’clock, and 


OH MISO ORS pm 


14. Frequent air and sun baths 
15. Sanitary methods and appliances 


19. Refusal to worry over anything 


Nors. This Gauge does not include 








Freedom from pain, weakness, and all fear of disease : 
Vigorous belief that it is vastly better to prevent disease than to wait to cure it................... 
Choice, amount and time of meals based on hunger alone 


particular symptoms, because their discovery and treat- 
ment belong in the realm of the physician. 


HEALTH EFFICIENCY GAUGE 


(FOR GENERAL DETERMINATION OF THE HEALTH PROBABILITIES 


OF A NORMAL INDIVIDUAL) 


Where the following items have been made a part of your health equipment. place the numeral 5 in 
Add numerals for your health efficiency grade. 


where you live and where you work..... 
16. Knowledge of mental and spiritual factors in health 
17. Examination by physician, dentist, oculist, once a year at least, for signs of warning 
18. Independence of all health fads or cults 
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fifty-six hours of sleep a week.......... 
Daily exercize in open air, and enjoyment of same 
Thoro perspiration at least once a week 
Morning bath, with brisk rub following 
Summer vacation where swimming, boating, tramping, etc., available 
Cultivation of a garden, if only in a backyard 
10. All clothing made loose and comfortable, hygienic before stylish 
11. Windows in home and office never entirely closed 
12. Habit of deep, slow, diaphragmatic breathing 
13. Correct posture while sitting, standing, walking 
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usefulness for the day. Reaching the pf AIR “880°” asi 
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peevish and protesting, he starts the} 7 ai . ——- 


day’s work in no fit condition for en- 
during the strain on eye, ear, brain 
and nerves that a modern day’s work 
requires of a successful man. If he feels 
“out of sorts” he sends to the drug store 
for a headache powder—and commits 
further ruin of his stomach. 

He works in foolish, inefficient 
clothes—from tight-fitting shoes to stiff, 
high collar. Never having learned the 
science of relaxation, he speeds or. ex- 
plosively, clear to the moment of going 
out for his one o’clock luncheon. He 
arrives at the restaurant deeply em- 
bedded in problems and cares, thru 
which the gastric juices cannot perco- 
late. More often than not, he talks up 
a “business deal” over coffee and cigars 
—a custom that, on scientific analysis, 
appears physiologically and psycholog- 
ically unsound. 


After his day of close confinement he] 


hurries uptown, dresses in even more 
absurd clothes, eats a heavy dinner, 
then propels himself to an evening 
function that destroys the best sleeping 
hours—from ten to twelve—and finally 
drops into bed with a horrible sense of 
having to do the same thing over to- 
morrow, and tomorrow’s tomorrow, and 
all the countless tomorrows of the rest 
of the days of his life. 

What is wrong with this man? He 
simply does not know the meaning and 
purpose of civilization, he has made an 
end of the means to an end. The object 
of civilization is to develop the human 
brain, which it does to a nicety by the 
friction, competition, compulsion and 
routine of American life in the twen- 
tieth century. But while civilization 
strengthens our brain, civilization weak- 
ens our body. The endless train of 
chronic diseases was ‘produced, and is 
perpetuated, by civilization. Only as a 
man uncivilizes, or decivilizes, himself 
during a certain portion of his time 
can he hope to attain great longevity 
coupled with great productivity. 

We are now in the third stage of 
race unfoldment. In the babyhood of 
the race we were animals; in the child- 
hood of the race we were beings of ro- 
mance, adorers of myths, fables, dog- 
mas, superstitions; in the manhood of 
the race we are mental or industrial 
machines; in the super-manhood of the 
race we shall be liberated spirits, hav- 
ing brains, hearts and bodies fully de- 
veloped, but using and commanding 
them as conscious owners of them. The 
third, or mind stage, is the least healthy 
of them all; since it lacks the enduring 
strength of the body stage, the vitaliz- 
ing faith of the heart stage, or the re- 
newing poise of the soul stage. 

Let us now regard the superior wis- 
dom of animals, in habits, customs and 
instincts pertaining to health. Nature 
is the true guide to health; and in the 
multiplicity of modern cures, cults, 
pathies, ologies and isms, our safety 
lies in recourse to Nature. While medi- 
cine, psychology and surgery may be 
needed in acute cases of specific dis- 
eases, a purely natural mode of living 
is the best health preservative. We can 
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Great Cleansers 
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Air and water are natural cleansers. Modern Nii 





able her to do her work better. We present guar- 
anteed electrical devices for washing with air—the vacuum 


cay” cleaner—and for washing with water—the electric washing go Sty ee 
2 y, machine—both made with the skill and high quality which EE: 3 
i ‘SF characterize the many household devices bearing the name A Aa 


Vacuum Cleaner 


This is a new model, small and . 
light, but powerful. The experience 
of 30 years of motor and suction-fan 
making, is embodied in every part. 
The rigid frame, different from the 
usual “broom-handle” design, 


Washer and Wringer 


This newest, safest and most thor- 
ough laundry outfit is sold and 
guaranteed by the world’s largest 
distributors of electrical supplies. 
Cleanses perfectly all fabrics with- 
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out injury to most delicate tex- 
tures. The driving mechanism is 
entirely enclosed. The wringer is 
reversible. 


makes handling easy. The price, 
$32.50, includes an extension nozzle 
for cleaning under furniture. 














Both of these labor-saving cleansers can be 
4 used in any home where there is electric light. 


Write for descriptive booklets, “The Home Sani- 





of your dealer, Ask for Booklets No. 421-BJ. 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ith Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
463 West Street, New York City tg 


f Houses in All Principal Cities 
of the U.S. and Canada. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation. Risk and Will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


_Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock company of a 
similar name. The latter company was liquidated and part of its capital, to the extent 
of $100,000, was used with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company and repaid with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company has insured property to the value of .$27,964,578,109.00 
Received premiums thereon to the extent of 287,324,890.99 
ee I EE a a dak a b6.0 de ea heoane Was oes awe es 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits to dealers 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been redeemed 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at present time. ..cccccccccccccccccccccececces 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates amounts t0......cccccccccccccccceccccs 23,020,223.85 
On December 31, 1914, the assets of the company amounted to....... 14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annually upon 
the premiums terminated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest until 
ordered to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. CHARLES E. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 


FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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HERE are three excellent 
reasons why Resinol Soap ap- 
peals so strongly to the woman 
who wishes to preserve or re- 
store the fresh, youthful charm 
of her complexion, or to pro- 
tect her baby’s delicate skin— 
It gives a free, creamy and unusually 
cleansing lather, ineither hard or soft water. 
Its ingredients are pure and utterly 
wholesome; with no trace of free alkali— 
that harsh, drying chemical which many 
soap-makers find too difficult and ex- 
pensive to remove. 





| Soap 


makes healthy skins 


andclear sanelen 

















And best of all, it contains the sooth- 
ing Resinol medication that physicians 
have prescribed for years, in Resinol 
Ointment, for skin affections—just enough 
of it to keep the skin soft, the complex- 
ion clear, and to make baby’s bath an 
insurance against annoying chafings and 
eruptions. 

If the skin already is in bad condition through 
neglect, or the complexion injured by the unwise use 
of cosmetics, a little Resinol Ointment should at 
first be used to help the Resinol Soap restore their 
natural health and beauty. Resinol Soap is sold by 
all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. For guest- 


room size trial cake, write to Dept. 37-G, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md, 








MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home ‘orts 
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Mea tee? 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Circus 


NEW HOTEL TULLER 
Park. Take Woodward car, get off at p. B an om 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, i 50 Single, & 4 Up Double 
200 2.00 
io.0OC™* “A 7 a io = 
o0COC™* 7 ** 3.00 to 5.00 ** 4.50 * 

Total 600 Outside Rooms 


All Absolutely Quiet—Two Floors, Agents’ Sample 
Rooms—New Unique Cafes and Caberet Excellente 














Write Moving Picture Plays 


= to 100 a Constan' 
Aties Publishing Co. Co. 





course NOF REQUIRED. ai petals. Free 
468 Atlas Bidg. Cincinnati, 0. 


YOUR FRIENDS AND OURS 


When we require the services of a trained 
physician, or need legal counsel, most of us 
inquire of friends for the name of a specialist 
or leader in these professions. This is a safe 
rule to follow when first entering the invest- 
ment field. Ask a friend who has wide ex- 
perience and in whom you have confidence to 
suggest a dependable agency. HEINEMANN 
FIRST MORTGAGES, marketed since 1870, 
have been sold largely through the medium of 
“one friend to another.” Heinemann business 
is building for the years to come. Any num- 
ber of investing clients have been ours ex- 
clusively for more than a third of a century. 
If we have a single dissatisfied customer, it 
is beyond our knowledge. 














Write today for current list of special offerings. 


LOANS IN FORCE EXCEED $2,850,000 


\WM. C. HEINEMANN & CO. 
424 Otis Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 





learn this from the animals, in the fol- 
lowing respects: 

1. Natural Food.—The animals eat 
only when hungry, of the simplest arti- 
cles, for the sole purpose of satisfying 
hunger. Myriads of human beings eat 
three meals a day—and are never hun- 
gry. To be hungry, you must feel your 
mouth water at the very thought of a 
slice of plain whole wheat bread and 
butter. If, as we are told, nine-tenths 
of all our ailments proceed from bad di- 
gestion, we may well say that disease 
was born halfway between the cook 
stove and the menu card. For most of 
the foods that need to be cooked need 
more to be corrected, and the deadliness 
of dinners lies in their variety. Who of 
us would make a slab of raw meat the 
piece de resistance at a banquet? Hosts 
of common disorders may be ascribed 
largely to the modern vogue of mixing 
all kinds of food stuffs, first in the cook 
stove, then on the menu card. 

An ideal lunch, containing the ele- 
ments to support life and satisfy hun- 
ger, is a piece of graham bread and 
butter, a poached egg, a glass of pure 
milk, and a baked apple. How many 
people, entertaining at luncheon, would 
dare to order a meal like that? Six lead- 
ing dishes are enough for any meal. Yet 
some of our noblest statesmen, being 
feted and banqueted, have to go to bed 
with an old-fashioned stomach ache 
due to the “hospitality” of their popu- 
larity. Real hospitality means filling 
the hearts, minds and souls of our 
friends—not their stomachs. And I look 
forward to the time when the only eat- 
able offered to a passing guest will be 
a delicious, refreshing beverage—hot in 
winter, cold in summer, and more re- 
spectful of his digestion than of our 
pride. 

2. Natural Sleep.—The animals sleep 
while the world is dark, wake when 
their sleep is out, and perfectly relax 
during the process. We men and women 
turn night into day and lose three or 
four hours at the beginning of our 
night’s rest; consequently we depend 
on the alarm clock to rouse us when we 
should be sleeping, and we sleep under 
a usual nervous tension, brought on by 
home or business cares, midnight pleas- 
ures, or beds and bed clothes and bed- 
rooms that have no bearing at all on 
the matter of sleep. For most people in 
American civilization, the healthful 
hours of sleep are from ten p. m. to six 
or seven a. m. Once or twice a week it 
is permissible, and I think psychologic- 
ally desirable, to postpone bedtime an 
hour or so; and occasionally, to vary 
the monotony of things, one may even 
stay up all night. But a fixed and whole- 
some retiring hour is one of the impera- 
tive needs of our life. Incomplete and 
insufficient sleep is a large factor in the 
host of nervous troubles now afflicting 
Americans. 

The bed is the most important piece 
of furniture in the house. One of the 
bad habits of American life is the prev- 
alence of the narrow single bed, which 
violates the principle of the necessity of 
motion obtaining even in rest. No man 
can sleep right on a couch three feet 
wide. Unconsciously, we change our 
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posture during sleep—it is no more nat- 
ural to hold the same position during 
eight hours of slumber than during 
eight hours of waking consciousness. 
The bed should be wide enough and 
long enough to allow full stretching, in 
comfort, on all sides. A thick, sanitary 
mattress, warranted to stay smooth; a 
set of. unbreakable springs, affording 
the utmost buoyance; an outfit of cover- 
lets extra long to tuck in well at the 
bottom; a thin pillow, and a porous 
night garment everywhere loose, par- 
ticularly around the neck;—these are a 
few essentials of natural sleep. The 
great principle is to keep the feet warm 
and head cool, as the depth of slumber 
is proportional to the departure of blood 
from the head. The pillow should be 
less than six inches thru, and as hard 
as may be comfortable. Soft, thick pil- 
lows are made for soft, thick heads. 

3. Natural Exercize—The animals 
are forced to exercize, in order to ob- 
tain food; but their play consists of 
exercize, which is to them not irksome 
but enjoyable. The opposite holds among 
men. The higher a man gets, the more 
he sits. Nothing can ever take the place 
of outdoor physical exercize, which is 
the automatic regulator of digestion, 
respiration, circulation, elimination. 
Every brainworker, to keep “fit” men- 
tally as well as physically, should have 
an hour in the open every day, occupy- 
ing himself with a brisk walk, a horse- 
back ride, an athletic game, or some 
other physiological tonic in the form of 
muscular movement. 

4. Natural Baths.—The animals are 
given a constant process of hardening 
and health—ensured by having their 
bodies exposed to the weather. Likewise, 
the human body was made to be rained 
upon—see how quickly the small boy 
hastens out, umbrella-less and unbe- 
knownst, into the midst of a summer 
shower. A primary sign of health is 
that you enjoy a bath, whatever the 
season of the year. But a cold bath 
should never meet a cold body; and, 
unless one has a great store of reserve 
energy, the morning ablution should be 
tempered sufficiently to avoid shock. 
It is said that water may be used in a 
thousand different ways, for the pres- 
ervation or recovery of health. Every 
man, woman and child should know on 
principle and by experience the kind 
and number and variation of the baths, 
weekly or daily, best suited to the tem- 
perament, nature and need of the in- 
dividual. 

5. Natural Air—The animals con- 
tinually bathe their lungs in oxygen, 
they do not fear “drafts,” they let the 
refreshing, invigorating breezes play on 
their bodies day and night, summer and 
winter, the whole year thru. But in our 
cities, where human animals are sup- 
posed to be most efficient, there are 
thousands of shops, factories, tenements 
and flats whose inhabitants never get 
pure air till hot weather makes them 
open the windows. Airing a house once 
a day is not enough—every window 
should be kept always open, if only an 
inch at the top. There are patent ven- 
tilators which deflect the cold currents 
of outside air and gradually diffuse the 
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74 Evinrude 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 


Clamp an Evinrude to the stern of any rowboat and 
you have a speedy motorboat. Think ofit! This 
wonderful little marine motor enables you to 
instantly convert any kind of craft—rowboat, 
‘amimamn Sailboat, houseboat or canoe—into a 
power boat. It drives a rowboat at the rate of 7 
to 8 miles an hour—a canoe 10 to 12 miles an hour— 
and runs four hours on less than a gallon of gasoline. 
So light that you can carry it with you anywhere. So strong 
that it is practically unbreakable. So simple that women and 


children have no difficulty in operating it the first time they try. 
It starts by giving the flywheel a quarter-turn and is stopped by 


Evinrude with you on your vacation this summer and enjoy all 
the pleasures of motorboating—without the expense, 
The 1915 model has Waterproof Magneto built into the flywheel 
(no separate battery required)—Automatic Reverse, enabling you to “back 
water” instantly by merely giving the tiller-handle a twist—and Maxim 
Silencer, making the Evinrude almost noiseless in operation. 


Illustrated catalog and name of Evinrude dealer in your town on request. 
Just say: “Mail me a copy of your catalog and tell me where I can see an Evinrude.” 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 





Make up your mind now to take an 
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Block Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


Distributing Branches: 69 Cortlandt St., 
New York, N. ¥Y.—218StateSt., Boston, Mass. 
436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

182 Morrison Street, 

Portland, Ore. 
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SMALL FARM FOR SALE 


5 acres of land, 7 room bungalow, barn, chicken house, on 
trolley, 3 miles from Bridgeton. .00, 


ALBERT R. McALLISTER BRIDGETON, N. J. 
SAFE HARBOR FOR 


Nantucket Island #75 GARPOR BOR RENT 


An attractive country house, beautifully located 
on Polpis Harbor. 5 bedrooms, living-room (open 
fireplace), dining-room and kitchen; bath, run- 
ning water; man’s room over stable. Safe bath- 
ing and boat included. Grand for children. $300 
for season. Send for picture and particulars. 
G. H. Brinton, Siasconset, Mass. 
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Red or 4 ” . 
Bieck Vulcan” Ink Pencils 

The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 

ink pencils at moderate 


prices. 
Order $ 
Today 







Sizes— 
4% and 5% ins. 
Extra Size—8 ins, 
(black only) $1.25. 
FREE—liberal supply of 
ink with retail orders. 
Agents Wanted. Big Profits. 
J. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 

ALL MAKES 


TYPEWRITERS ‘ig 10 $60 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Re- 
builtin ourown Factories. Every machine 
is guaranteed for one year. 

























Remingtons $20to Smiths $18 to 
Underwoods 3 to Royals $25 to 
L.C. Smiths $30 to Olivers $20 to $35 


We have others. Send for catalog describing 
them, and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y 
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**That’s Your 

; A Friend, The 
Dawid Ses oe OR B.V.D. Label, 
Boys!’ 


* AKE a mental snapshot of that Red Woven 





Label, Tom, and you won't be fooled as 

I’ve been once. Now, they can’t sell me | 

anything but B. V. D. Underwear. I’m| 
just as particular about my wa#derclothes as1am about 
my outer clothes. 


“] prefer B.V.D. because it feels so soft and fits so 
good. Take my word for-it, it’s certainly cool 
and comfortable, washes up like new and gives me 
no end of wear. I don’t buy, if the B.V.D. 
Red Woven label is missing.” 


On every B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed This Red Woven Label 





B.V.D. Union Suits 
( Pat. U. S. A. 4-30-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 the Suit. 


B.V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 
and $1.50 the Garment. 





(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 

















80,000 VACATIONS 


are being planned for and by the Readers 
of The Independent. Advertise your Hotel, 
Resort, Railroad, Tour,Summer Camp in the 


LITTLE TRAVELS NUMBER 


of June 7,1915. Eight all-in-America trips will 
be described in detail, with pictures, com- 
plete itineraries and exact cost of daily 
program. 























oxygen thru the room. A most health- 
ful habit is to take an air-bath just be- 
fore going to bed, wearing simply bath- 
robe and sandals and moving briskly 
about for ten or fifteen minutes, all 
windows being wide open. We do not 
fear exposure to the elements, we fear 
exposure of our fear of the elements. 
Anybody who has outgrown the fear of 
pure air sufficiently to try a sleeping 
porch for a few months will tell you 
how impossible it is for a really healthy 
person to sleep in the four great walls 
and one little window that we call a 
bedroom. 

6. Sunshine.—The animals are vital- 
ized, disinfected and asepticized by sun- 
shine, which is the greatest germicide, 
cleanser and tonic known to science. If 
a way could be invented to bottle sun- 
light, and sell it to sick folks at an ex- 
orbitant price, the inventor would be a 
billionaire in no time at all. We need 
more windows in our houses, for not 
one house in fifty has enough. A house 
should be regarded merely as a frame 
for sunlight. Every man who builds a 
home should plan a sun parlor for it; 
a sun parlor is much more hygienic 
than a society parlor. I would not, in 


| fact, recommend that much light be ad- 


mitted to an ordinary parlor; this, be- 
ing a stuckup kind of room, would melt 
if the sun fell on it. In every disease 
there is a broad streak of artificial- 
ity. 

Let us flood our homes and hearts 
with light; let us tear away the heavy 
curtains from our windows and our 
minds; let us realize that health is only 
truth made over into life. And to have 
truth direct we must seek God and Na- 
ture. God is healer of the soul, Nature 
is healer of the body; when we have 
learned and applied this fact, we shall 
mightily increase the length and the 
strength of our lives. For the way to 
be well is not to swallow something, but 
to learn something—then live it! 








MID-MAY 


Hand clamped to desk, 

And eyes on task undone, 

I see a meadow pool, 

With shaken willows silvering. 
O, gods that trouble me. 
Wherefore, wherefore ?— 

Pan is at the door. 


An arabesque 

Of sifted sun 

And forest star-grass. coo] 
With shadows tunnelling : 

Witch-work that tauntingly 
Webs my bare floor: 

Ah, Pan is at the door. 


I’m civilized, 

And in my veins 

The mountain brook is still 
As water in a jar; 

But oh, the heart hill-born, 
It paineth sore, 

For Pan is at the door. 


Ye sacrificed 

Of earth, what rains 

Have wept their will 

And drowned your rebel star, 
That you should sit forlorn, 
Telling Greed’s score, 

When Pan is at the door? 


—From Path Flewer and Other 
V-raes, by O'ive Dargan (Scribners). 
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PEBBLES 


“We're ’Piscopaliums. What are you?” 
“I forget what it’s called, but it’s the 
latest thing.”’—Life. 


Healy’s Restaurant, at Broadway and 
145th street, has an “exquisite floor for 
Dancing, suitable for Weddings, Beef- 
steaks.”—New York Tribune. 


Miss Coy—Oh, what beautiful flowers! 
There’s still a little dew on them. 

His Nibs (absent-mindedly)—I know; 
but I'll pay it tomorrow.—/ udge. 


Hazel—What is that scraping noise out 
front? 

Dawn—Must be the chorus girls filing off 
the stage.— Williams Purple Cow. 


Speaking of blood thirst—as who is not? 
—the Orpheum Theater program, Denver, 
carries this ad: “Don’t Kill Your Wife. 
Let the Western Columbia Laundry Do the 
Work.”’—New York Tribune. 


Judge—This is the tenth time you have 
come before me, Kelly! 

Prisoner—I’m sorry, judge; but the cops 
don’t seem to care how much work they 
make you.—Puck. 


Art Editor—I’m afraid your work is too 
comic for general illustrating. 

Artist—I suppose that means I will have 
to spend the rest of my life doing comic 
supplements. 

ot necessarily. 
women’s fashions.’ 


“What is the 
as a lecturer?” 
as toastmaster. 

“As a rule,” replied Mr. Speekins, “the 
hardest part of my work is waking the 
audience up after the man who introduces 
me has concluded his remarks.” —Washing- 
ton Star. 


You might 


design 
*__Life. 

hardest part of your work 
asked the man designated 


“Dot boy of mine is going to make a good 
bisness man,” said Mr. Beckstein. ‘“Yester- 
day I told him I was going to leave all my 
broberty to him ven I died, and vot you 
s’pose he say to dot?” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Beckstein.” 

“Vell, he says he will throw off five per 
cent for prompt cash.”—Tid-Bits. 


“EVERY CLOUD—” 

A youngster in Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, received two presents at the same 
time—one a diary, which for a while he 
kept very carefully, and the other a pea- 
shooting pop-gun, which he fired indiscrim- 
inately on all occasions. 

One day his mother found the following 
terse record in his diary: 

“Monday, cold and sloppy. Tuesday, cold 
and sloppy. Wednesday, cold and sloppy— 
shot grandma.”—Harper’s. 


A Boston school teacher had read Whit- 
tier’s “Maud Muller” to her pupils, and at 
the close of her reading spoke of the sor- 
rowful significance of the words “It might 
have been.” She asked the boys and girls if 
they could think of any four sadder words. 
One alert youngster of a dozen years held 
up his hand and said: 

“I know two sadder words.” 

“What are they?” asked the teacher. 

_“*Please remit.’”"—Evening Post Maga- 
zine. 


In an Eastern city there was a young 
man who was not very ambitious. The kind 
of work that he was willing to do was not 
forthcoming, and the result was a regular 
attendance at the cigar store. 

“Hello, Jim!” solicitously remarked a 
friend. meeting the young man on the street 
one ofternoon. “Have you got that position 
yet? 

“a. responded the youth, with an ap- 
propriate sigh. “Positions seem to be very 
searce just now.’ 

“Still, I wouldn’t give up. old boy.” kind- 
ly encouraged the friend. “If you can’t get 
a position. why don’t you look around for a 
job?’—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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Yew Doran Books of Fit 


THE INVISIBLE EVENT 


Realism at its 





=e =t-$ 10) we Bh George 


le 
History of Jacob Stahl,” 


H. Doran Company announce that they have taken over those 
realistic or= of a you ng man of today 
A Candida’ 
ue publishing the third = final Jacob Stahl story 
vent.” 


highest in Jacob 
‘The Early Stahl’s story 
and that the: 
“The Invisible 

Net, $1.35 9 


te for Truth. 





4THE RAT-PIT 


The genius who wrote “The Children of the Dead End” 1s himself a 

with a seotinogen of the tragedies a 
dies of the he Rd. The story of a peasant girl who kept her 
superb through 





MacGill 





purity dramatic 


A slice of li fe 
with noble pity 
instead of 
sordidness 


come- 


misfortunes. Net, $1.25 





Cyrus 


THE EACLE of THE EMPIRE 


The human Na 





Townsend 
Brady 


urer 


Spates 


Ph eed ‘s organ romance is in many ways his best one."—Cincinnati 

has written nothing more Cromatie than this story 

= the romance of his 
Laure "—Boston Herald 


poleon,sorrowing 


and triumphant 
lant follower, Mareau, 
‘olor eee A 

1.35 





A. Conan 


THE VALLEY OF FEAR 


The newandmost 





Doyle 


ten anything 


“Conan Doyle, the most grii f living romance: 
more dramatic and intense than THE OV ALLEY OF 
FEAR * eS Angeles Times Color illustrations by Keller. 


absorbing Sher- 
lock Holmes story 
Net, $1.25 





Will 


RED. FLEECE 





Levington 


_ Comfort mmnereal 


A striking story of the big-sculed woman who nursed the bodies and 
cheered the hearts of men in the Great War and won for herself a love 


By America’s 
most original 
author 

Net, $1.25 





EL F. 
Benson 


ARUNDEL 


Into the 


croquet-playing life of Edward came a girl with soul aflame, 
and the he, has the wit of “ Dodo ' witha splendid d 


Croquet mallets 
and sacred 


dignity Net, $1.25 fire 





‘Baron ess 
Ol rey 4. 


A tale of the fiery 
AL 


ul and many-colorec. 


A BRIDE OF THE PLAINS 


passions, the dramatic loves, and the endless Fs a 
ry, where sipay blood and Magyar virility make life a § thing 
Net, 


Gipsy romance 
tin the heart 
of youth 





Cosmo 


THE MIRACLE OF LOVE 


Young love 





_Hamilton to fight the world for that love 


When love came to 8 wy idler and made of him a man ready 


breaks all bonds 
Net, $1.25 





SPRAY ON THE WINDOWSEA 


The Everywoman 





Buckrose Ty and virginal 


k. but its own vy 
by the 


of married life 


irl the realty of marriage came with a 
uty rr greater than any 
author o! 


y dream 
, $1.28 


‘A Bachelor's Comed: 





Hugh 


THE WOODEN HORSE 


By the author 





_ Walpole 


pretenses of a musty family 


The fresh sane demoeracy of an unrepentant prodigal tcnen down the 


of ‘‘Fortitude’”’ 
Net, $1.25 





Oliver 


MUSHROOM TOWN 


The drama of en 





OT ate) a f-M The subtle cha 


when a boom chai 


that come to the simple inhabitants of a little towo 
anges all their ideas of happiness and boomy 


real estate 
speculation 
jet, $1.25 





‘Henry 
Arthur 
re 


THE LIE: 


effective story for rcading 
Miss Theaton in the play 


DORAN 


bid YY 


fp 


Margaret Illington Edition 
Illustrated 

The play in which Miss [hngton has made so comptes &@ success, 
the struggle of two sisters for the love of a man 

Illustrated with charming es 


‘ the oiileal 


& most human and 











Con ieatienl 
How to Fight It 


The scientific way to control and permanently re- 
Heve Constipation is through ste ady attention to 
daily habits, diet and exercise. This is the easiest 
way—the only safe way. How to get rid of Con- 
stipation is told in a new book by Dr. John Har- 
vey Kellogg, who gives you results of his obser- 
vations and treatment of thousands of cases dur- 
ing the nearly forty years he has been Superin- 


tendent of the great Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
Dr. Kellogg is the great authority on this sub- 
ject. He is a world leader in ‘‘Preventive Medi- 
cine,’”” an eminent surgeon, a profound scholar 
and most convincing writer. He teaches you 
how to avoid sickness and keep well. Dr. Kel- 
logg’s book on Constipation is intensely interest- 
ing and easily understood. If you follow its 
teachings, you may be permanently rid of Con- 
stipation. The book is not large—only a little 


over 125 pages—but its contents are worth many 
times the price. In board covers, the price is 
$1.50 but, to give the work widespread distribu- 
tion, Dr. Kellogg permits an edition bound in 
library paper to sell at only $1.00 postpaid. Or- 
der at once. If you are not entirely satisfied, you 
may return the book for prompt refund. Order 
today. ~Get relief from Constipation. Address— 
Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co., 305 W. Main St., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 
Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys. Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium—Play Grounds. 
B. H. Campspett, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 





at Builders have joined with 
the Gray torCompany in issuing a cat- 
alog showing the specialties of each, 
which includes fishing launches complete 
from upward to mahogany finish 
express launches with Self-starting 6-Cy]- 
inder 4-Cycle Gray Motcrs for 
Cruisers from $450 up. This bgok helps 
you ag select just the model of boat you have 
n looking for and tells you where to 
buy it and what it will cost. Send for = 
ig Boat Catalog today. Free. Also 
Engine showing full line of Zand 4oycle 
marine motors from $5 upwards, one to six cylin 


Gray Motor Co., 356 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich 
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’ Why is a Waste Basket 


Answer—Because most letters go into the waste basket— 
because most men don’t think or care enough to make their 
letters look important and interesting. 

Where do your letters go—those sales letters and other 
important letters on which you and your office force put 
thousands of hours and thousands of dollars a year? Isn’t 
it worth a little more thought to keep them out of the waste 
basket, to insure their being read? ; 

To send out letters that will side-step the waste basket is 
not necessarily expensive. A little careful thinking will solve 
the problem for you. Hundreds of the most important con- 
cerns in America have gone to the bottom of this problem— 
with an eye on expense. You will find them using dignified, 
impressive stationery produced on 


Construction Bond 


They use Construction Bond because it is a high class paper 
—and so known—marketed in a manner which holds down the 
price. It goes direct to the most substantial printers and 
lithographers in the two hundred principal cities of the United 
States. And it goes in big quantities—5oo pounds or more at 
a time. This cuts out the expense of doing a small lot busi- 
ness—saves losses on irresponsible accounts—and gives you 
substantial, impressive business stationery at a usable price— 
obtainable through a nearby printer or lithographer who is 
invariably competent and responsible. 

Write us for our Dyn of twenty-five handsome specimen letter- 


heads, You may find a suggestion which will help you improve your 
own stationery. You will also see the various colors, finishes and thick- 
ing the first move to keep your letters 
eg. Pat. 
Uv Off. 
W. E. WROE & CO., 


nesses, in which you may obtain Construction Bond with envelopes to 
out of the waste basket—to save some 
1014 S. Michigan Ave., 


match, 
CONSTRUCTION 
of the business you have been losing by 
Chicago 





Write us now and you will be mak- 
neglecting this important detail. R 


BOND 











D URING the past thirty-seven years, THE TEACHERS MAG- 

AZINE has been a leader among educational magazines. It 
is better and richer than ever and many of its departments contain 
the quality of work not to be had elsewhere. Among these are the 
departments of Drawing, Penmanship, Primary Work, Making, 
Music and Shotthand. Not the least important feature is the Per- 
sonal Service Department by means of which our subscribers are 
helped in numerous ways, without charge. 


The Teachers Magazine $1.25 a year 


SPECIAL OFFERS 
THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE and any other $1.25 Magazine, both for $2.00 


THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE and any other $1.50 Magazine, both for 2.25 
THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE and any other $1.75 Magazine, both for 2.50 
THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE and any other $2.00 Magazine, both for 2.75 
THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE, 1 McCall Pattern and McCall’s Magazine, for 1.30 
THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE for two years, 2.00 


About 90% of those who send for sample copies become permanent subscribers. 


HAMMOCK & COMPANY, 31 East 27th Street, New York 











L[usuv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 











WITH AND WITHOUT RESERVES 


Sometimes a few words mean more 
and carry further than a carefully pre- 
pared argument. From time to time as 
occasion permitted, I have cautioned 
insurants against the fallacies of as- 
sessment life insurance. At the begin- 
ning it is seductive, promising so much 
for so little. Millions have followed its 
lure, the uphill grade increasing with 
age. Here is the copy of a letter writ- 
ten to the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company by one of its policyholders, 
who is also—or was—a member of the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen, a 
fraternal assessment order: 

“Am much pleased with the com- 
pany. When I took out this policy 
[1881] the A. O. U. W. considered I 
was being swindled, as I paid $46.70 a 
year, while my assessment in the A. O. 
U. W. was $12 a year. Now the P. M. 
premium is $21.80 a year and the A. 
O. U. W. $97.20. Some difference.” 

This is all the information we have 
respecting the transaction, but as a 
comparison is made between the pre- 
miums we may fairly assume that the 
A. O. U. W. certificate was equal in 
amount with the policy of the life in- 
surance company. The premium of the 
latter indicates that the life policy was 
either a long term endowment for $1000 
or an ordinary life policy for $2000, 
more probably the latter. 

The insurance has been in force 
thirty-four years. Thirty-four premi- 
ums of $46.70 each would be $1587.80, 
gross, paid to the life insurance com- 
pany. It is impossible to state the 
amount paid the assessment orde., for 
it has been steadily growing each year 
from $12 to $97. Let us average it at 
$30 a year. At that rate the insured 
has paid the order a total of $1020. He 
has received dividends from the life 
company, how much we do not know, 
but we do know that in the thirty- 
fourth year the rebate was sufficient to 
reduce the $46.70 premium to $21.80. 
We will be conservative and place the 
dividend earnings at fifteen per cent of 
the premiums paid. This yields the sum 
of $238.17 which, deducted from the 
gross premiums paid, leaves the net 
premiums $1349.63, as against $1020 
paid the assessment order. 

But the life policy has a cash surren- 
der value in the shape of a reserve. In 
the absence of all the essential facts 
an estimate of the reserve is impossi- 
ble, but experience prompts a guess 
that it is something between $500 and 
$600. If it is the smaller amount then 
the reserve, plus the dividends, reduces 
the cost to $849.63. So we have, under 


a conservative set of estimates, a net . 


investment by the insured of $1020 in 





a 
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the assessment order, which has yielded 
him not a cent of earned equity, leaves 
him thirty-four years older and with an 
annual premium cost close to $100 and 
steadily increasing as against a net in- 
vestment of $1350 in the life company 
that is worth $500 or $600 in cash or 
$1000 to $1200 in paid up insurance— 
and, if not surrendered, at a constantly 
dwindling premium cost. 

It is not contended that this compari- 
son is more than illustrative of the con- 
dition in which an assured will find 
himself after carrying assessment in- 
surance for a number of years. In truth, 
I am convinced that a survey of the 
actual facts involved in these two trans- 
actions will result in a wider di, ergence 
of results than here shown under the 
two systems; that it will show a heavier 
net expenditure under the assessment 
certificate and a lighter net expenditure 
and greater earned equities under the 
old line reserve policy. Assessment in- 
surance could be reliable if it chose. It 
matters not when a premium is paid— 
once a year or once a month—if only 
it is adequate and its constituent ele- 
ments, expense, mortality and reserve, 
are properly distributed and invested. 








According to the annual report of the 
State Fire Insurance Commission of Texas, 
the fire companies collected a total of $10,- 
648.433 in premiums there in 1914 and 
paid total losses of $8.698,901—a loss ratio 
of 81.6 per cent. Add forty per cent for ex- 
penses and we find that the companies lost 
about $2,000,000 on the transaction. 

J.C. K., Altoona, Pa.—Yes, the company 
maintains adequate reserves and cemplies 
with all the luws of its home state govern- 
ing the conduct of old line companies. The 
company is financially sound and has a 
small surplus. I am of the opinion that the 
net cost of insurance in it will in, say, ten 
or fifteen years, slightly exceed the net cost 
in some fifteen or twenty other companies 
that might be named. 

R. G. D., Lafayette, Ind.—One of the 
better class assessment associations. It 
maintains a reserve based on the American 
Table of Mortality and 34 per cent yearly 
renewable term, plus certain guarantee de- 
posits. Of course there is no certainty at 
any time as to what a premium may be; 
the association possessing the right to levy 
assessments. Cannot recommend to any one 
wanting to make a life contract. 

M. ©. P., Dover, Del.—There are no 
mathematical short-cuts that will neutral- 
ize the effects of increasing age nor nullify 
the exactions of the Mortality Table. In- 
numerable schemes by ingenious promoters 
have been formulated to obviate the use of 
reserves, thus reducing the amount of pre- 
mium payable by policyholders, but none of 
them will stand a mathematical test. As- 
sessment insurance as generally practised 
is a delusion fraught with bitter future con- 
sequences. The sooner you invest your pre- 
miums in an old line legal reserve policy, 
the better off will you be 

A Subscriber, Spokane, Wash.—Write 
the home office of the company, giving your 
full name, the approximate date of your 
policy, the amount of the policy and the 
premium and the place you resided at the 
time you received the policy. Put the whole 
case to them. This is good advice in relation 
to all questions concerning any insurance 
you carry. Consult your companies frankly 
and fully. You will have no trouble re- 
placing the lost policy. Provision is made 
by all companies for accidents of that na- 
ture. Most policies issued now give the in- 
sured the right to change the beneficiary. 
That is a matter in connection with your 
policy that can be settled by consulting the 
company. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 














TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


including special courses to meet the growing 
demand for Parish Assistants, Sunday School 
Directors, Headworkers of Church Settle- 
ments and Club Leaders. Open to men and 
wemen. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, prac- 
tical, Liberal scholarship provisions, includ- 
ing TWO SUMMER SESSIONS at THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. _ Traveling 
fellowship yielding $810. RELIGIOUS ED 
UCATION and SOCIAL SERVICE INSTI 
TUTES during the SUMMER QUARTER 
open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournwortn, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

















YEATES SCHOOL 





The Riverview 
Summer School 


Just the place for your boy during July and August. 

Here he can enjoy a wholesome summer of recrea- 
tion, light study and sport combined, Better for him 
than unoccupied leisure, which tends to mental inac- 
tivity and indolence, 

Mornings of reading, study and recitation, After- 
noons under the trees, on ball diamond, tennis courts, 
golf links, horseback riding, swimming and boating. 
Students who need to work off conditions affordéd ex- 
cellent facilities for COACHING and TUTORING. 

Recreation consists in a change of occupation rather 
than idieness. Give your boy a chance and see how 
he may improve during a summer devoted to syste- 
matic self-development—to mind and body building. 


Opens July 6, 1915 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M.A., LL. D. 
Box 791, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














CALIFORNIA 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 


CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

School for Nurses. Three years learnimg profession without ex- 
ense in California's beautiful city. Medical, Surgical. Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men admitted to a two years, 
course. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Chevy Chase Seminary Wasiingon's® most 


Washington's most 
beautiful .uburb, Prep: y and finishing courses. Strong depart- 


ments of Music, Art and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven 
acres and provision for all outdoor sports. Artesian water. Cata- 
logue on request. Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals. 


ILLINOIS 

















Box 504 :: Lancaster, Pa. 
Sixty-first year opens September, 1915 
College Preparatory, $700.00 per year. 
| No extras. 
| Lower School for young boys 
110 acres field and stream. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool. 
A new building ready for occupancy Sep- 
tember next, makes possible fifteen addi- 
tional pupils. Application for reservations 
should be made now. 


| Correspondence and fullest investigation invited 























CONNECTICUT 





The Ely School for Girls ,.E', ,Sovtt...... 
A country school. One hour from New York. Cer- 
tificates to Vassar and the New England Colleges. 








“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Lomestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid positions. 

American 


Home Economics, 529 West 69th St.. Chicago, I. 
OHIO 


GLENDALE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Glendale Ohio Catalogues Sent Upon Application. 
? 


MISS R. J. DE VORE, President. 
RHODE ISLAND 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Training of Directors of Religious Education, Lay Assist- 
ants of Pastors Teachers of the Bibie, and other Leaders in 
Religious Work. 

Covperation with Religious Organizations of the City and 
State for practical training. 

Special Two-Year Course; Courses for regular, graduate 
and undergraduate students. For information, address 
Professor Henry Thatcher Fowler, Providence, R. I. 





























NEW YORK 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. ‘‘A school that is 
better than the catalogue.”’ 500-ft. elevation, command- 
ing a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 30 miles from New York. 
Complete equipment. All sports. College preparatory. Charac- 
ter references required. Catalogue on request. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 
For information, apply to | 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 











AGENCIES 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 
has good goctione for good teachers with good 


records. larlan P. French, Pres.; Vincent B. 
Fisk, Sec., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York Chicago 
Portland Los Angeles 


SUMMER PUPILS WANTED 


Experienced teacher desires to interest parents of summer 
colony in work with children, 6-10 years. Na'ure-study, play- 
house, wood-craft, reading. Address Box S, The Independent. 








Boston 


Washington 
Denver 


Berkeley 






















Increase your earning power. 


Summer School Is Your Opportunity 


Success in modern business requires vocational training 
astruly as in any other calling. EASTMAN trains for To Study 
business, and obtains employment for students who can be 
recommended as to character and capability. 
Complete your education this summer by } 
EASTMAN for a good position in business or the Civil Service. 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A., LL.D., Box 637, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


preparing at Business 


Write to-day for prospectus. 
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}’ ] could only talk to you 

and tell you of the long and 
intimate study | have made of 
North Dakota Farm Mortga- 
ges, of the millions of dollars I 
have invested in them for my 
customers, and how in that long 
time I have never lost a cent for 
anyone, you would instantly 
arrange with me to make your 
next investment for you. 

You can’t talk to me, but you 
can write. It doesn’t make any 
difference if you have money 
now for investment or if it won’t 
be for a year. Let me tell you 
about these mortgages; the in- 
formation will cost you nothing, 
it’s of real value to anyone who 
is saving money to invest. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 


Lisbon North Dakota 











"Sele American a Course and Suvteod! 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


For the first time you can secure « hly 
—- and patiafactery so = in ‘ ~4 
~ (—-* y ‘orhome y eminen 

igen and authorities, anes aaa are the fol- 


SPRUE RA TERT. 


Enea aiveralty ty Lt a 


early written, 
to understand. 


favorable offer 
No obligation. 


BLACKSTONE 
INSTITUTE 


20 W. Jackson Bivd., 21E. Chicago, Ill. 




















DIVIDENDS 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


A Quarterly Dividend of 


Two Dollars ($2.00) per share on the Common 
Stock of this company has this day been de- 
clared, payable at the Treasurer’s office, 165 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., on July 1, 1915, to 





stockholders of record at 3 o’clock p. m. June 
1, 1915. The stock transfer books will not be 
closed for the payment of this dividend. 
Stockholders who have not already done so are 
urgently requested to file dividend mailing orders 


with the undersigned, from whom blank forms may 
be had upon application. 


FREDERIC V. S. CROSRY, Treasurer 
New York, N: Y., May 13, 1915. 





THE PAN-AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE 


BY JOHN 


BARRETT 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF THE PAN-AMERICAN UNION AND FORMERLY UNITED STATES 


MINISTER TO ARGENTINA, 


HE Pan-American Financial Con- 

ference will assemble in Washing- 

ton, Monday, May 24. Opening 
with an address of welcome by Presi- 
dent Wilson, it is hoped that it will ad- 
journ on Saturday, the 29th, with a 
record of real results achieved. Hold- 
ing its sessions in the dignified Hall of 
Americas of the beautiful Pan-Ameri- 
can Building, the Conference will have 
an environment which should inspire it 
to accomplish something tangible and 
practical. When President Wilson, act- 
ing upon the recommendation of Secre- 
tary McAdoo and authorized by Con- 
gress, invited the Latin-American gov- 
ernments to participate in this interna- 
tional gathering, he took a long step 
toward promoting the cause of true 
Pan-Americanism. That those govern- 
ments, in turn, attached importance to 
the invitation is proved by the prom- 
inence, standing and ability of the men 
whom they have sent to the United 
States as delegates. 

The one great thing that is wanted 
of this Conference, as far as popular 
sentiment in North and South America 
is concerned, is that it will not merely 
talk and discuss projects and plans for 
the improvement of the financial, com- 
mercial and economic relations be- 
tween the United States and its sister 
American republics, but that it will de- 
cide upon such action as will be ap- 
proved by the various governments, 
financiers, bankers and commercial 
leaders participating. If, in other words, 
the Conference is characterized by ac- 
tion rather than words, it may mark the 
beginning of a great new era in Pan- 
American commerce and comity. 

The personnel of this international 
meeting is a striking one. To begin 
with, there will be approximately be- 
tween fifty and sixty authorized dele- 
gates from eighteen Latin-American 
governments. The only countries not 
participating will be Mexico and Haiti, 
which, in view of peculiar political con- 
ditions, will not be represented. In ad- 
dition to these, the Ambassadors and 
Ministers of the Latin-American coun- 
tries in Washington have been special- 
ly invited by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Then, as representing the 
banking, financial and commercial in- 
terests of the United States, about one 
hundred and twenty picked men from 
different parts of the country have 
been asked to take part. Aside from 
these, the Secretary has invited the 
members of the Cabinet, the assistant 
secretaries of the State and Treasury 
departments, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, members of the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Federal Reserve 
Agents, Governors of Federal Reserve 
Banks, members of the Federal Advi- 
sory Council, and the Director General 


PANAMA AND COLOMBIA 


of the Pan-American Union. For its 
secretary general, he has named Dr. 
L. S. Rowe, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who will be assisted by John 
Sterett Gittings, Jr., of Baltimore. 

Altho at this writing the actual pro- 
gram of subjects to be discussed has 
not been announced, it can be assumed, 
from the original statement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury when the 
Conference was called, that it will in- 
clude, first, the improvement of bank- 
ing, exchange, credit, discount and 
trade facilities in inter-American finan- 
cial, commercial and trade transac- 
tions; second, the development of con- 
ditions favorable to the placing in the 
United States of governmental, provin- 
cial, municipal and responsible private 
loans of the Latin-American countries, 
which were formerly placed almost en- 
tirely in Europe; third, the betterment 
of first class passenger, mail and 
freight steamship service between the 
principal ports of the United States 
and those of some of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries; and, fourth, such other 
matters as may be intimately associate:! 
with the three just named or may be 
determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the delegates. 

While great progress has been made 
during the last few years in the devel- 
opment of Pan-American commerce 
and comity, largely as a result of the 
propaganda of the Pan-American 
Union, the international organization 
maintained by the twenty-one Ameri- 
can republics in Washington, in the in- 
terest of commerce, friendship and 
peace among them, it required some 
great international event like the Euro- 
pean war to awaken suddenly the pow- 
erful financial and commercial inter- 
ests of both North and South America 
to an appreciation of the interdepend- 
ence and common interests of the 
American republics. The European war 
shattered the extraordinary commer- 
cial machinery which had been built 
up between the principal countries of 
Latin-America and those of Europe, 
and immediately made necessary the 
reconstruction of a machinery which 
would bring all the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere into closer finan- 
cial and commercial touch. Before the 
war nearly all of the banking, exchange 
and discount transactions of Latin- 
America, not only for its trade with 
Europe, but for that of the United 
States, was done thru European finan- 
cial centers and agencies in European 
money. It has now become imperative 
that these transactions shall be done 
thru United States financial centers 
and agencies and in dollars rather than 
pounds sterling. Already notable ac- 
tion along this line has been taken by 
the National City Bank of New York 
in establishing branches in several of 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP YUKON 


isle » Gibiecianee Maine 


FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 
July 1st to September 7th 

















A fully equipped boys’ camp with buildings and 
ents and every facility for sport on land and water 


FRANK D. SMITH, ,Director 
Director Riverside Outing Club, N. Y. City 
203 West One Hundred and Second Street 
Telephone 2453 Riverside 
Camp Address, Winthrop, Maine 
Telephone 132-12 Winthrop 














css Mts, Wak: R N. Y. 
YOUNGER BOYS EXCLUSIVELY 
Eleventh season, Tuition $125. 

Real mountain life with woodcraft, nature study, | 
instruction in manual training, athletics, swim- 
ming, by experienced men. 

Thoroughly equipped with tents and buildings. 

For photographs and full information, write 


H. I. LITTLE, Lincoln High School, Jersey City, N. J. 


CAMP HANOUM FOR GIRLS 
On Breezy Thetford Hill, Vermont 


WHAT WE DO—Ride horseback, swim, canoe 
on lake and river, ‘‘gypsy’’ through the White 
and Green Mountains, make baskets, pottery, jew- 
elry and simple gowns, learn the trees, birds and 
stars, dance and sing and give a festival. Illus- 
trated book. Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES HUBERT 
FARNSWORTH, Box I, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 


| 








DIVIDENDS 





OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
COMPANY. 


Meriden, Conn., May 15, 1915. 
Coupons No. 33 of the First Mortgage Bonds of 
this Company, due June 1, 1915, will be paid on 
and after that date on presentation at the Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway, 


New York City. 
GBHO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 35 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on the Capital Stock 
of this Company has been declared payable at the 
Treasurer’s Office, No. 165 Broadway. New York, 
N. Y., on July “a 1915, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Tuesday, June 1, 1915. 
The stock transfer books will not be closed for the 
payment of this dividend. Cheques will be mailed 
pes > —o who have filed permanent di- | 
viden ordae 








A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Treasurer 
May 13. 1915. 


UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY \t 
OF AMERICA. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 11. 

A ce & ny: dividend of 1\%% has this 
day been ared upon each share of the Pre- 
ferred Stock issued and outstanding payable June 
15, 1915, to stockholders of record June 1, 1915. 
The Preferred Stock Transfer Books will be closed 
at the close of business on June 1, 1915, and will 
remain closed until the opening of business June 


16, 1915. GEORGE WATTLEY, Treasurer 
Dated, May 5, 1915. 











the Latin-American capitals, while 
other powerful United States banks 
have commenced doing a considerable 
exchange business direct in dollars. 
What has been done, however, is only 


| the beginning of the extension of this 


service to practically every important 
capital and commercial center of Latin- 
America. If the Conference can pave 
the way to this result, it will have jus- 
tified its being called together. 

The European war also brought 
paralysis to Latin-American progress 
by cutting off the market for its bond 
issues and loans, which had always 
heretofore been negotiated in Europe 
to a far greater extent than in the 
United States. In order to develop new 
conditions favorable to the prosperity 
of Latin-America and its commerce 
with the United States, it will now be 
necessary for the banking. financial 
and commercial interests of this coun- 
try and their bond buying constituency 
to provide money for Latin-American 
loans. The Conference should be able to 
accomplish much along this line, for it 
appeals strongly to the governments 
and peoples of Central and South 
America. 

Intimately allied to the financial and 
commercial relationship of the Ameri- 
can republics is high class steamship 
service. Prior to the war the greater 
portion of the commerce of Latin- 
America was carried in vessels flying 
the flags of European nations. The out- 
break of the war, therefore, produced 
almost a blockade of the principal ports 
of the eastern and western coasts of 
South America and had some effect 
upon the Latin-American ports of the 


| Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. 
'In other words, the war demonstrated 


the absolute necessity of having a 
steamship service flying either the flag 
of the United States or of other Ameri- 
can republics, which would not be sub- 
ject to capture or destruction. The 
particular necessities and opportuni- 
ties at the present moment are for the 
establishment of new and adequate 
lines between the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports of the United States, on the one 
hand, and those of the eastern and 
western coasts of South America, on 
the other hand. The former should run 
as far south as Buenos Aires, and the 
latter thru the Panama Canal as far 
south as Valparaiso. There is also the 
lesser but still important need of new 
service between the eastern ports of 
the United States and the western 
coasts of Central America and Mexico, 
and, in turn, between the ports of the 
Pacific Coast of the United States and 
those of the Gulf, Caribbean and At- 
lantic coasts of Latin-America. 


Within the brief space of an article | 


of this kind it has been impossible to 
more than summarize the possible fea- 
tures of the Conference and the sub- 
jects which will come before it, but 
there is no question that it is deserv- 
'ing of the sincere interest of all per- 
sons who are desirous of laying the 
foundation for Pan-American and in- 
ter-American relations which will prove 
lastingly beneficial not alone to the 
United States but to each of the Latin- 
American countries. 





























Your Hands Can't Earn 
the Money You Need 


You'll have to work for low 
wages all your life if you de- 
pend upon your hands to 
make your living. 


To earn more money you must have 
the special training that will enable 
you to get and hold a better job. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools will give you this necessary 
training in your own home, in your 
Spare time. They will fit you for 
a better position, where you can earn 
more money. 


If you want to advance in your 
present occupation, the I. C. S. 
will give you the training that will 
entitle you to promotion. If your 
present work is not congenial, the 
I. C, S. will qualify you for a good 
position in the work that you like. 


Mark the Coupon 


What occupation attracts you or 
what position do you want? Mark 
it and mail the coupon now, and 
learn how the I. C. S. can help 

you to earn the money you need. 


rc INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE ScHOOLs Ls | 
SCRAN 









































Box 1024 | 
Explain, without any obligation on my ae hang = I can 
| quality for the position before which I mark X* | 
Electrical Engineering SALESMANSHIP 
| Electric Lighting & Rail’s ADVERTISING 
‘Telephone Expert Window a wees 
[Mechanical i Seetine® Show Card Writi 
| al Letteriog ond Bie Bien ‘Painting | 
Gas Engines ILLUS 
| CIVIL ENGINEERING BOOKKE FING 
Surve: and Mapping Stenogr: writing 
MINE FOREMAN &8UPT, iahes hacoenton 
| Station Engineering ‘Commercial Law 
CH RE Good English for 1 ce 
Building C ct iT Cow 
itectura | Drafting English Branches | 
Concrete Engineering aa SERVICE Spanish 
Structural Engineering AGRICULTURE lGerman 
PLUMBING & HEATING POULTRY Freneh | 
AUTO RUNNING italian 
| Name | 
| Present Occupation | 
| Street and No, | 
icity. State__ 











Change of Address 


If you are going away for the 
summer, you will want The 
Independent to follow you. 
Let us know your new ad- 
dress, if possible, three weeks 
ahead. Be sure to give us 
your old address also. 


THE. INDEPENDENT 
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Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 


Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York 


expounds his theories for 
international peace, in one of 
the sanest, soundest and most 
logical works yet written upon 
the great European conflict. In 


Christianity and 
International 
Peace 


Dr. Jefferson fearlessly sug- 
gests solutions which though 
perhaps radical are based upon 
real knowledge and careful 
thought. If you are interested 
in the greatest problem con- 
fronting the United States to- 
day, you will find it master- 
fully presented in this work— 
the “hows” as well as the 
“whys.” You know Dr. Jef- 
ferson. You know that each 
of the books he has written has 
been full of common sense 
and logic. But “Christianity 
and International Peace” 
strikes even deeper. It is 
undoubtedly Dr. Jefferson’s 
most vital effort. Get it 
today at any bookstore, $1.25 
net. If you prefer, add 12c 
for carriage and order direct. 


In Press 


The Meaning of 
Christian Unity 


By William H. Cobb, D.D. 


A book for thoughtful laymen. 
$1.25 net; by mail $1.37 





Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
426 West Broadway, New York 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint .nd management, in A-1 style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. Roxburgh Pub. Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Health, Beauty, Efficiency 


Through Mental Training, Simple 
Exercise and Proper Food 

None too sick, too old, too well to be ben- 

efited. Simple Menas for children and 
‘ownups, with tested results, by W. Earl 
lynn, America’s most successful Health 

Chautauqua lect and teacher. 

Menus and information free. Write 


Flynn Health System, Dept £9 Lincoln, Nebr. 
















































THE NEW BOOKS 


















THE GREAT CORSICAN 


It was flippantly said that there 
would be one good result of the present 
war did it end the constant stream of 
books on Napoleon. That was before the 
appearance of the five works recently 
issued! Of these the new edition of 
Fournier’s Napoleon has the most gen- 
eral value. It is a vivid and a scholarly 
biography and within reasonable com- 
pass even now as enlarged by the au- 
thor’s study of the records that the 
twenty years since its first writing have 
made accessible. Since, ten years ago, 
Edward Foord began his study of Na- 
poleon’s Russian Compaign of 1812 
much new material has come to light 
in the war archives both of Paris 
and of Petrograd. No happy topic, 
the tragedy in Russia has had less 
attention than any period of Napo- 
leon’s career, and this thoro and 
straightforward account, with its maps 
and plans, is a history, not a compila- 
tion. Colonel Vachée’s book also may be 
considered a real contribution, being a 
serious discussion of Napoleon at Work; 
that is, of the general actually in the 
field. The movements of 1806 leading 
up to Jena are taken as the example; 
his methods are followed in detail and 
his one man leadership is compared 
with the staff system as exhibited by 
the Germans in 1870. The first volume 
of Capt. A. L. Becke’s Napoleon and 
Waterloo deals with the campaign lead- 
ing to June 18th, while the second is de- 
voted to that great day. By a student 
of tactics, this is a study of the last 
movement of the French Army from 
Napoleon’s rather than the Allies’ 
standpoint. Wayne Whipple’s has com- 
piled The Story-Life of Napoleon on 
the original plan of giving a com- 
plete biography by means of extracts 
from many writers. The passages 
chosen are interesting; give widely 
differing points of view; and deal 


more fully with his early life and 


training than is usual in single vol- 
umes on Bonaparte. The matter is 
cleverly dovetailed, but some knowledge 
of Napoleon’s career is needful in or- 
der to follow events recorded by these 
varied descriptions: W. H. Hudson 
writes quite from the English point 
of view, and does not in the least 
admire The Man Napoleon. He in- 
deed feels so little the influence of 
the extraordinary personality, and 
dwells so slightly on Napoleon’s fairly 
superhuman power for work, his gigan- 
tic conceptions, his marvelous victories, 
that, interested from first page to last 
tho the reader be, he lays down the 
book wondering what were the quali- 
ties, or even the achievements that made 
this man for a generation the terror of 
Europe, the idol of France, and the 
subject still of such constant study that 
Kircheisen’s thick bibliography pub- 
lished in 1902 is now far behind the 
times. 

Napoleon I, A Biography, by August Fournier. 
2 vols. New York: Henry Holt. $3.50. Napoleon’s 
Russian Campaign of 1812, by Edward Foord. 


Boston: Little, Brown. $4. Napoleon at Work, 
9 $2. Na 


don: Kegan Paul. $8. The Story Life of 
Napoleon, by Wayne Whipple. New York: The 
Century Go. $2.40. The Man Napoleon, by W. H 
Hudson. New York: T. Y. Crowell Co. $1.50. 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


The chapters in Mrs. King’s Well 
Considered Garden have partly ap- 
peared in The Garden Magazine and 
elsewhere, and are here gathered with 
fifty illustrations and four plans for 
color effects. There are enough fine gar- 
dens now in the country, whose owners 
can afford to buy the new varieties to 
make such a book as this of use. The 
author has no mercy on discordant col- 
ors, and would have a new profession 
of color gardeners. Yet her many sug- 
gestions will be of use to those of us 
who cannot buy the new fancy bulbs by 








Alfred the Great, by, Beatrice A. Lee, 
aims to bring together the more recent 
results of study of England’s hero king 
and to place him in connection with 
the medieval world of continental Eu- 
rope. 

Putnam. $2.50. 


General Joffre, by Alexander Kahn. 
This short biography tells of the 
years in the East and in the French 
colonies which prepared this silent 
“man of the eyebrows” for the task 
of 1914. 

Stokes. 50 cents. 


Flags of the World, by M. T. Gilon. 
A book for those who have pored over 
the flag pages in the dictionaries, and 
who has not? There are five hundred 
illustrations and explanations of yacht 
and signal and municipal flags as well 
as the national banners. 

Warner. $2.25. 











THE NEWEST BOOKS 


Canterbury Chimes, by F. Sterr and 
H. Turner. Ulustrated by cuts from 
the Ellesmere Mss., here is ‘a new 
edition of the delightfully retold tale 
from Chaucer that children who read 
them thirty years ago have not for- 
gotten. 

Kegan Paul. 75 cents. 


Modern Tennis, by P. A. Vaille. Chap- 
ters on the court; grip on the racket; 
the various strokes; foot faults; by 
an expert, make this book of as 
much interest. to the unskilled player 
as to one interested in the Davis cup. 


Funk & Wagnalls. $2. 


Hollow Tree Stories, by Albert Bige- 
low Paine, are just the kind of fasci- 
nating nonsense yarns that big broth- 
ers reel off and should be given to all 
little boys and girls lacking a big 
brother. 

Harpers 
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INFORMATION 


about travel for. pleasure, health, or 
business; the best hotels, large and small; 
the best trips and tours, by land and sea; 
with the cost, will be supplied to Inde- 
pendent Readers on request. Address 
inquiries to 


INFORMATION—THE INDEPENDENT, 
NEW YORK 


Quebec 
Central 
Railway 


The only line operating through Pull- 
man Buffet Cars between 


New York and Quebec 


Through Pullman Sleeping Cars with 
Dining Car Service between 


Boston and Quebec 


and through Pullman Parlor and Din- 
ing Cars between 


Portland and Quebec 


For full information, time-tables, etc., 

apply toany Tourist Ticket Office, or to 

E. O. GRUNDY, Gen. Pass. 
SHERBROOKE, QUE. 


P. R. NEILL, T. P. A. 
Room 108, North Sta., Boston, Mass. 




















Agent, 














No Europe this Year! 
Visit Foreign America 


4 DAY wortnern cruise DAY vcrinern crise & (57 


Visitine Forei¢n America| 


equal in interest, novelty, and healthfulness to a European cruise. 
Visiting HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, the land of Evangeline, and 
ST. FOHNS, Newfoundland, the Norway of America, via the 


Red Cross Line 


New tourist steamships, STEPHANO and FLORIZEL fitted 
with every convenience avd safety device. Cost of trip includes 
every essential expense. 7 days at sea and 5 in port. Splendid 
cuisine, orchestra, sea sports. Ship is your hotel for the entire 
trip. Reduced rates for superior accommodations May and June. 














ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 

AA TAL S.N. CO. 
Full information from 

CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. ¥. 

DEAN HOUSE 

LAKE MAHOPAC, PUTNAM CO., N. Y. 

OPENS MAY 28.—Old-established Summer Resort. 

H. DEAN, Prop. 

BERKSHIRE HILLS. MASSACHUSETTS 
THE GREYLOCK $s?: 
OPEN 

At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 


Write today for illustrated booklet 11. 

BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery PL, N.Y. 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 

pleasantly located, commodious lawns, running to 

lake; fine shade trees. GARAGE. Booklet. A. 

SEND FOR COPY OF 
“WILLIAMSTOWN THE VILLAGE BEauTIFUL” 




















the thousand and who depend on the old 
and common varieties of tulips and 
larkspurs and diamond phloxes. 

The American Fruit Farm is not a 
compacted manual, but a well written 
series of discussions, and decidedly in- 
teresting and provocative of thought 
on the conditions that will secure suc- 
cess and profit in the cultivation of 
fruit, especially by one who puts 
acres into a single fruit. The author 
comes from the New York Lake belt, 
which extends into Pennsylvania, and 
his favorite fruit appears to be the 
grape; but apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, the prune, which he puts ahead 
of the plum, and the various berries 
also claim his attention. The reader 
will absorb enthusiasm and not a little 
knowledge as to the choice of fruit for 
his location, and the conditions for 
success. 

Mr. Bricker’s book, Agricultural Ed- 
ucation for Teachers, deals mainly with 
teaching agriculture to rural children. 
School gardens in cities will be devoted 
almost necessarily to nature study, 
which is a different thing. The instruc- 
tion is good, and ten thousand teachers 
now are feeling the need of it. Already 
the children in school are showing their 
fathers how they ought to farm for 
profit, and boys in the South as well as 
the North are raising enormous crops 
in their plots. An Oregon boy raised 
eleven and a half bushels of potatoes 
from one seed potato in one season and 
received the state prize. We commend 
the volume to teachers. 

The Well Considered Garden, by Mrs. Francis 


King. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. The American q 


Fruit Farm, by Francis Newton Thorpe. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. Agricultural Education for 
Teachers, by Garland Armor Bricker. Am. Book 
Co. 80 cents. 


THE STORY OF A YEAR 


The*year 1914 will be one of the most 
memorable in the history of the world and 
every reader will realize the importance of 
having a complete record of it such as con- 
stitutes the New International Year Book. 
The article on “The War of Nations,” by 
Professor Hayes of Columbia, occupies 
twenty-five pages besides photographs and 
maps ‘and topics treated in the sections de- 
voted to each country. But the war does 
not crowd out the usual record of peace- 
ful progress of the world in science, art and 
literature, or curtail seriously the space 
devoted to American affairs which has al- 
ways been a specialty of this annual. 

Dodd, Mead. $5. 
UP TO DATE 


An American, of Belgian descent, caught 
by the Germans as he is about to enter the 
Belgian Army, sentenced to be shot, paroled 
by the commandant on condition that he 
try to rescue the general’s ward from Eng- 
land, has about as many emotional experi- 
ences in the next few days as can be imag- 
ined. The ward is of course beautiful, and 
love, the secret service, war and adventure 
are commingled in Who Goes There, by 
Robert W. Chambers. Appleton. $1.35. 


THY KINGDOM COME 


“Faith is not believing in the obviously 
impossible, but an_ energy from an inex- 
haustible source.” Here is the sane keynote 
of Harold B. Shepheard’s short and vig- 
orous essay, Jesus and Politics. Whether 
one’s Christian Socialism carries one to the 
lengths of the political and social ideal here 
described, this clear, compelling discus- 
sion of its possibility, introduced by Vida 
D. Scudder, sets one thinking seriously, 
practically and hopefully of social condi- 
tions, as they are and as _they should be. 


Dutton. $1. 








Martha’s Vineyard 
and Nantucket 


Ideal summer life out in the Atlantic; 
the exhilaration of sea air; rolling moors; 
beautiful lakes. 


Wonderful Vacation Islands 


Yachting, motor-boating, bathing, 
fresh and salt water fishing, golf. 


For illustrated booklets, write Advertising 
Department, Room 458, New Haven, Conn. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 

















We ae 


Yo. Absolutely Fireproof YW | 


i BUCKWO0O0D | 
INN k">. 


SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE, PENN. 

A Summer Home for Discrimi- 
nating People. All Outdoor Amuse- 

ments at their best—Tennis, Boat- 
Motoring, aie 
Mountain Trails. Attractive Cot- 
tages to rent. Home of the fa- 
mous Shawnee Country Club’s 


GOLF COURSE 


Invitation Open Tournament, 
June 9-1 
UND KRUMBHOLZ, 
Oy 23 W. 42nd St. 
en Bryant 370 






















ing, Fishing, 


sk 





4th Lake. Capacity 125, Latest equip- 
—_ gg running water 
ara 


ROHAWK © x 


& Cottages €.3, ” Longstaff, “Old Forge, N. Y. 


Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn 


IN THE PINES OF LONG ISLAND. Valuable for those need- 
ing quiet and rest in the counrry. Resicent nurse and physicians. 
Write for }ooklet. Telephone 5M, Brentwood. Address Ross 
Health Resort, brentwood, L. I. 


LIFE IN THE OPEN 


A primitive section of Connecticut. Altitude 700 feet. 
Canvas houses, screened, furnished; adjacent house, mod- 
ern conveniences; excellent table, no children. 


THE LEDGES, Westchester, Conn. 














MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 


Most attractive and healthful 
location. Slevation 500 feet. 20 miles from 
New York. 25 acres grounds. Golf. ennis, 
OPENS MAY 28. Special rates for June. 


ALBERT A. LEROY, Manager. 


An exceptional hotel. 








POCONO MANOR COTTAGE 


Pocono Manor 3 Pennsylvania 
(Pocono Summit Station, D., L. & W. R. R.) 


Spring in the mountains with a 
wealth of laurel, arbutus and rhodo- 
dendron is well nigh ideal. 

Add to this, glorious days of motor- 
ing, golfing and - trout fishing, with cozy 
evenings by a hospitable fireside. Com- 
fort without extravagance, with Quaker 
hospitality—this is Pocono Manor. 


M. L. DeNcLER, Pocono Manor, Pa. 
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My Uncle Aaron keeps a chicken 
ranch up in York state and I’m very 
glad he does. I receive every week a 
souvenir from him by parcel post that 
I value highly, altho I do not keep it 
long. They taste different from those 
laid in cold storage in the city. And 
then when I visit him summers and he 
shows me around it is as instructive 
as a university extension lecture and 
lots more interesting. He works the 
thing out scientifically, which I sup- 
pose is why the business is to him a 
source of income instead of an expensive 
luxury. He keeps to the nutritive ratio 
between carbohydrates and proteids of 
four to one as carefully as a cooking- 
school. He provides grit and green in 
the proper proportion and sees to it 
that oxygen is supplied and carbon- 
dioxid removed by day and night. 

I pronounced the outfit perfect the 
first time I inspected it, but whenever 
I visit him he has some new notion in 
his head. The last time it seemed that 
he had not been hatching out anything 
new. But in the evening he sprang it 
upon me while he was indulging in his 
favorite recreation of phonographing. 
He had just taken off “The Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine” and suhstituted a 
Harry Lauder, changing the bamboo 
for hard steel, when he remarked: 

“I’m going to set up the machine in 
the hen-house next.” 

“Why? You surely are not tired of 
it,” I said. 

“No, but I think it will do the hens 
good to have a little music. Cheer them 
up and they will lay better. Did you see 
those big signs alongside the railroad 
as you came up? ‘Milk from contented 
cows.’ That’s the idea. I’ll get some new 
labels printed, like this”: 





‘ 
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EGGS FROM HAPPY HENS 











Then he explained his theory. He had 


passed beyond physiology into the 
realm of psychology. Like the superin- 
tendents of institutions for featherless 
bipeds he had found that it was not 
enough to provide for all the bodily 
wants. Hens have senses, if not souls, 
and music which has charms to soothe 
the savage breast cannot be without 
effect upon the domestic fowl. 

I entered enthusiastically into the 
idea. For one thing I always like to 
ave experiments tried—by other peo- 
ple. Then, too, I was particularly anx- 


ious to stand in with Uncle on account 
of the parcel post. I would quarrel with 
any other of my wife’s relations rather 
than. with him. I remarked that a 
phonograph would be just the instru- 
ment because it transforms the human 
voice into something that sounds like 
a hoarse rooster or a guinea hen. But I 
saw Uncle Aaron looked dubious at 
this, for he prefers the phonograph to 
all other music, so I hastened to add 
that when I got back to town I would 
pick out some suitable records for him. 
Nothing elaborate, of course, some sim- 
ple and heartfelt lay. Possibly selec- 
tions from the incidental music of Ros- 
tand’s “Chantecler”; or the barnyard 
symphony which the band uses too often 
as an encore; or that beautiful passage 
in Strauss’ “Sinfonia Domestica” where 
they beat the eggs, shells and all; any- 
way it sounds like that. I also suggest- 
ed songs and monologs, “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel”; “Lay on, Macduff,” 
etc., would not do on account of the 
broilers being present, but certainly 
Old Grimes he had a lovelie hen, 
A lovelie hen was she, 
She used to lay two eggs a day, 
On Sundays she laid three. 

to the tune of Auld Lang Syne. 

I recalled the old story of the man 
who put an ostrich egg in the hen- 
house under the notice, “Look at this 
and do your best,” and I suggested as 
an improvement getting one of the new 
42-centimeter shells, made in Germany. 
If the horses of Elberfeld can read why 
not hens? Some well-selected mottoes, 
such as used to be worked in cross- 
stitch on perforated cardboard, might 
as well be here as in the house. For the 
benefit of the Leghorns we might put 
up 

E meglio aver oggi un uovo 
che domani una gallina 


Or in case their ‘ancestors emigrated 
from Italy in the days of the empire 
the older form of the proverb might be 
used 

Ad presens ova cras pullis sunt meliora 

For the small fry it might be neces- 
sary to add the English: “Better an 
egg today than a chicken tomorrow,” 
which is particularly true when they 
are sixty cents a dozen. But a motto is 
always more impressive in a foreign 
tongue, especially one you don’t know. 
So we should certainly have 

Nulla dies sine ovo 

To comfort the poulets when they 
are disposed to complain of the scanty 
fare we should put up 

Fette Hiihner legen wenig Lier 
or its Scotch equivalent, “Fat hens are 
aye ill layers.” 

Perhaps it might be well to cut out 
the pictures of the champion egg-layers 
from the poultry journals and frame 
them in passementerie, or whatever 
they call it, for hanging them in the 
hen-house, so it would look like a col- 
lege trophy room. 

If there is any truth in the old theory 
that a thunderstorm will addle eggs, 
why should not the concord of sweet 
sounds improve the flayor? At any rate, 
something ought to be done out of pure 


humanity to relieve the monotony of this 
over-regulated existence. These clois- 
tered hens that never hear the strain of 
strutting chanticleer, as Shakespeare 
says, need something to cheer them up. 
And think, too, of the incubator or- 
phans. Surely it is a mistake to think 
that a kerosene lamp and a thermostat 
can take the place of maternal love and 
care. The least we can do for them is 
to set up a clucking phonograph, and if 
we could get one that would worry over 
them so much the better. 


In honor of the Alliance (née En- 
tente) the French are doing their best 
to acquire a taste for the patriotic 
songs of the British music hall. But how 
can they when the Jingo jingle which 
in 1877 aroused the English to fight the 
Russians in defense of the Turks 
We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if 
we do 

We've got the ships, we've got the men, 
we've got the money, too, 

appears in its French reincarnation as 

Par Jingo, s’il faut se battre nous avons 
les navires, nous avons les hommes et nous 
avons aussi l’argent. 


And “Tipperary,” after it has passed 
thru the English-Francais dictionary 
turns out this way: 

Il y a loin A marcher jusqu’A Tipperary 
Il y a beaucoup de chemin & faire. 

Il y a loin A marcher jusqu’A Tipperary. 
Jusqu’A la douce amie que je connais. 

Au revoir Picadilly. Adieu Leicester square. 
Il y a loin A marcher jusqu’A Tipperary, 
Mais mon ceeur est 14 tout entier. 


The annual custom of enabling widows 
to pick up sixpences from an ancient tomb- 
stone in the little churchyard attached to 
the Church of St. Bartholomew the Great. 
Smithfield, was observed yesterday and at- 
tracted a considerable crowd. The ceremony 
was instituted by a now forgotten donor, 
with the object of presenting twenty-one 
deserving widows of the parish with hot- 
cross buns and new coins.. When some years 
ago it was suggested that the custom should 
be discontinued, a Streatham gentleman in- 
vested a sum sufficient to provide the six- 
pences yearly. The widows who yesterday 
took part in the ceremony ranged in age 
from sixty-two to ninety-three. 


I intended when I clipped this from 
the London Times to add some comment, 
but I am unable to think of anything 
which will make it any more amusing 
and pathetic than it is. Why people 
should collect in considerable crowds to 
watch poor and aged widows pick six- 
pences from a tombstone and pay money 
for the perpetuation of the degrading 
spectacle is something a native Ameri- 
can cannot hope to comprehend. 


The lecture system, a relic of the 
days when printing was unknown, is 
responsible for many a queer concep- 
tion in the student mind, for the ear is 
less accurate than the eye. In Faber 
College a Freshman in pursuance of 
the reading requirements asked the 
librarian “Have you got Ibsen’s Goats?” 
In the University of Atlantis a Sopho- 
more answered the question “What is 
Albania” by “A small country inhab- 
a by people with pink eyes and white 

air. 
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The following, from a subscriber in 
Missouri, has given us great satisfac- 
tion in that it describes from the read- 
er’s point of view, and with cordial ap- 
preciation, the responsibility which in 
this time of unexampled world disturb- 
ance rests upon those who conduct a 
national periodical like The Independ- 
ent: “It seems to us that at no time 
since the Civil War has The Independ- 
ent occupied a place of so grave re- 
sponsibility as the present. Upon the 
clear vision, fair judgment and lofty 
principles set forth in your editorials, 
depends our intelligent attitude toward 
the nations now engaged in the Great 
War as well as our right understanding 
of duty as neutrals. It is to such mag- 
azines as The Independent that we owe 
our own high class Americanism of 
which we are so justly proud today. 
Long live The Independent and its staff 
of noble men!” 


The Independent of next week will 
be the annual Little Travels Number, 
and will contain features of the great- 
est value to all readers who are mak- 
ing vacation plans for the summer. A 
fuller announcement. appears on the 
third cover page of this issue. ' 


Myron T. Herrick, ex-Governor of 
Ohio, and recent United States Am- 
bassador to France, where he won such 
golden laurels in the first few months 
of the war, has written an article for 
The Independent on the question of 
“Rural and Farm Credits,” which is 
one of the largest economic questions 
that will come before the next United 
States Congress. As Mr. Herrick is one 
of the three or four men most talked 
of as a possible candidate of the Re- 
publican party for President at the 
next election, his article will prove of 
special significance at this moment. 
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“What are they going to call their baby?” 
“T don’t know. They named it Reginald.” 
—Michigan Gargoyle. 





¢ Wise Guy—Ever see a close race? 
_ Utter Nut—Sure! I spent three months 
in Scotland.—Columbia Jester. 


Wedding Guest—The bride is of old 
Puritan stock, I understand? 

Second Wedding Guest—Puritan stock? 
Union Pacific—Harvard Lampoon. 


Employer—Have you any excuse to of- 
fer for such laziness? 

Hired Man—TI haven’t any that will 
work.—Judge. 


Circus Manager (to applicant)—You 
say you want a job in the sideshow, eh? 
What are you qualifications as a freak? 

Applicant (proudly)—I am the only liv- 
ing author who has not written the inside 
story of the Great War.—Life. 


“How many head o’ live stock you got 
on the place?’ 

“Live stock?’ echoed the somewhat puz- 
zled farmer. “What d’ye mean by live 
stock? I got four steam tractors and seven 
automobiles.”—Judge. , 


“My dear, I’ve an idea,” said old Mrs. 
Joodart to her caller. “You know we fre- 
quently read of the soldiers making sorties. 
Now why not make up a lot of those sor- 
ties and send them to the poor fellows at 
the front?’—Boston Transcript. 


“Do you think your constituents will re- 
turn you to Congress?” 

“I don’t know. The boys out my way 
aren’t very well pleased with ~Congress. 
Maybe they’ll keep me home to punish Con- 
gress for the way it has been acting.”— 
Washington Star. 


A nervous young lawyer arose to make 
his first address in a crowded courtroom. 
He began: “Your honor, my unfortunate 
client—my unfortunate client—your fe 

“Go on, sir!” shouted the exasperated 
judge. “As far as you have proceeded the 
court entirely agrees with you.”’—Strauss. 





Mrs. Finnegan kept a boarding house and 
one day young Johnson came to her with 
several complaints. She listened in silence 
for a few minutes, but as the young man 
waxed eloquent she lost her patience. 

“Don’t I know every one of the tricks of 
your trade?” said Johnson, with consider- 
able heat. “Do you think I have lived in 
boarding houses fifteen years for nothing?” 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Finnegan, icily, “I 
shouldn’t be at all surprized.”—-New York 
Times. 


He was deeply in love with his wife, but 
awfully careless about money matters. He 
started away on a long business trip, leav- 
ing her short of money, and promising to 
send her a check—which he forgot to do. 
The rent came due and she telegraphed : 

“Dead broke. Landlord insistent. Wire 
me money.” 

Her husband answered : 

“Am short myself. Will send check in 
few days. A thousand kisses.” 

Exasperated, his wife replied : 

“Never mind money. I gave landlord one 
of the kisses. He was _ satisfied.”—New 
York Times. 


A Chicago matron of great beauty called 
one day upon a friend, bringing with her 
her ten-year-old daughter, who promises to 
be as handsome as her mother. 

The callers were shown into a room 
where the friend had been receiving a milli- 
ner and many hats were scattered about. 
During the conversation the ten-year-old 
amused herself by trying these on. She was 
particularly pleased by the effect of the last 
one. Turning to her mother she said: 

“Mother, I look just like you now, don’t 
1?” 


“Sh!” cautioned the mother, with uplift- 
ed finger. “Don’t be vain, dear.”—Neir 
York Times. 
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“Fore.” 
“Play.” 


At Battle Creek being happy is part of 
the business of getting well. All the good 
outdoor games are played there and played 
as they ought to be. The tennis courts are 
exceptional. The golf course is well laid 
out and admirably kept. 


Play is recognized as one of the most 
important therapeutic agencies of this 
great health resort. Every provision is 
made for outdoor games at their best. 
Guests who are proficient in golf, tennis or 
swimming find links, courts and _ pools 
worthy of their skill. 


The unique feature, however, of the out- 
door sports at Battle Creek is that they are 
not only for the proficient and the athletic. 


The men and women who need outdoor 
sports most are those who have never 
learned to play or who have forgotten how 
to do it. 


It is difficult and awkward to learn a 
game requiring physical skill among ordi- 
nary surroundings. The country clubs and 
semi-public recreation grounds are avail- 
able only for habitual players. At Battle 
Creek conditions are arranged to be help- 
ful to beginners and to the _ poorly 
equipped. Skilled instructors start them 
right. Companions of their own degree of 
proficiency are numerous, and careful 
supervision of their doctor keeps them 
from over-exertion or discouragement. 

The true spirit of play takes hold of 
them. .They become ambitious to play 
more skillfully. Wholesome, determined 


exercise of physical effort makes them for- — 


get how they feel until some day, in taking 
stock of an improved swimming stroke or a 
swifter tennis service they find that, side by 


- Golf Links and Tennis 
Courts are Ready 





side with proficiency and skill, the have 
achieved stronger muscles and the in- 
creased joy of living. 


The climate of the Michigan peninsula 
is particularly favorable to outdoor sports. 
The air has crispness and life even in mid- 
summer. The picturesque lakes and 
streams afford splendid boating and other 
water sports. The roads are ideal for mot- 
oring or driving. 

Guests are encouraged to walk and walk 
groper: There are daily cross coun- 
try walking parties a adapted to 
the strength of the participants. Many 
people have forgotten what good fun walk- 
ing can be. t Battle Creek it takes its 
place among the pleasurable outdoor 
sports. 


Thousands of men and women are look- 
ing forward to the summer vacation as a 
source of definite physical benefit. They 
must not only have a good time, they must 
make the vacation show a profit in strength 
restored and health regained. 

At Battle Creek they are assisted in this 
effort by a aaggesscee of wide experience in 
the use of the great physiologic means of 
health—exercise, diet and baths—and who 
have at their disposal the most perfect fa- 
cilities in the world for this kind of treat- 
ment. 


Write to 305 Administration Building, 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, for full information. 

Battle Creek is easily reached from the 
East, West or South. All through express 
trains between Detroit and Chicago stop 
at Battle Creek. A limousine from the 
Sanitarium meets guests at the station. 
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